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ABSTRACT 

The relationships between selected personnel and 
situational characteristics of adult basic education teacher trainers 
and their attitude toward adult basic education (A,B,E,) programs 
during a three-week period of intensive training were examined. 
Inherent within this examination was the evaluation of the 
effectiveness of the training period toward producing desirable 
and/or favorable changes i ri participants* knowledge and understanding 
of A.B.E. and attitudes toward the A,B.E. program. The following were 
selected as the independent variables for this research: age, sex, 
race, educational achievement, A,B,E. experience, and place of 
residence. Data was collected on 'ihese variables. The topics basic to 
the overall theoretical perspective employed here are presented in 
the following order: reference groups, attitudes, values, 
characteristics, review of related research, and hypotheses. The 
major statistical techniques employed in the analysis of data 
included analysis of variance, Mchemar*s test tor significant 
changes, correlation, and chi-square. Although it was concluded that 
the subjects* attitudes becane more favorable toward the A, B. E, 
program during their participation in training, the extent to which 
the content of the training influenced the change rather than outside 
factors was not determinable from available evidence. (CK) 
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PREFACE 



One of the major objectives of the Adult Learning Center is to 
communicate to concerned adult educators the findings and results of 
the Center's research efforts. This objective is being accompl’ -ihed 
by conducting special workshops and training programs, holding orien- 
tation sessions, and developing a variety of publications. 

This monograph reports the problem, design, and findings of 
research directly related to the Center's objective of acult basic 
education teacher training. Subsequent research reports will be 
published and distributed upon completion in an effort to disseminate 
the findings of research pertaining to the Center's objectives. 

D. Barry Lumsden, Director 
Adult Learning Center 

June> 1969 
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INTRODUCTION 



Problem 

The main purpose of tliis study was to examine the relationships 
between selected personal and situational characteri;'tics of adult 
basic education^ teacher trainers, their major value orientations, 
end their attitude tevaed the A.B.E. program during a three-week 
period of intensive training. Inherent v?ithin the major purpose was 
the evaluation of the effectiveness of the training period toward pro-* 
ducing desirable and/or favorable changes In participants' knowledge 
and understanding of A.B.E. and attitudes toward the A.B.E. program. 
Background Information 

Although literacy or basic education for adults is one of the 
oldest segments of the adult education movement in tlie United States, 
it has received little attention from social and behavioral science 
researchers. Attention to this problem has recently become a major 
thrust of the adult education field, and increased interest has been 
manifested by researchers concerning the A.B.E. teacher, the A.B.E. 
learner, and their interaction patterns within the community environment. 

The Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 prompted immediate attetnpts 
to raise the educational level of adults who liad completed less than 

^Hereinafter referred to as A.B.E. 

^The Initial legislation was Included in the Economic Opportunity 
Act of 196 h , Title II-R; it is presently Included in the Adult Educa- 
tion Act of 1966, Title III, of i. he Elementary and Secondary Education 
Amendments of 1966. 
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eight years of school. Due to the urgency of the situation and a 
lack of qualified teachers of adults, the undereducated adult learner 
vas placed in learning environments dealing with the basic or funda- 
mental skills usually taught to yoi’th by teachers trained primarily 
in methods designed to provide satisfactory learning experiences for 
children . 

According to the National Census, there has been a decline in 
the number and percentage of undereducated adults in the total popu- 
lation during the past 50 years, but adult illiteracy remains at a 
rather high level in this country. Even though the percent of persons 
23 years old and ever in the United States who had completed eight 
years of school or less declined from 48.3 in 1950 to 39.7 in 1960, 
this latter figure encompassed almost 39.5 million adults.'^ 

Comparable percentage figures for the states and territories in 
Region III reflect an even greater proj.ortion of adults who were in 
this category, and, even though the percentage declined in the region 
from 65.5 in 1950 to 50.9 in 1960, the total number actually increased 
to include more than 5.1 million adults. 

From the relatively low levels of unemployment of recent years, 
one may surmise that most of the undereducated adults were gainfully 
employed, but, by virtue of the deficiency In theiv level of educational 
achievement, many have been unable to develop their skills and abilities 

^United States Bureau of the Census, U. S. Censu? cf the Population 
1960, General Social and Economic Characteristics, United States Summary 
Vol. 1, p. 1-207. 
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to their fullest potential. Many have been, therefore, enployed at 
menial, unskilled tasks and are required to assume sub-standard 
levels of living. 



Efforts in A.B.E. have accelerated nation-wide since the 
enactment of the Economic Opportunity Act in 1964. In view of the 
fact that low levels of education appear to be a common characteristic 
of those considered to be economically disadvantaged. Title II-B of 
this Act proposed to initiate programs of instruction for individuals 
whc have attained the age of 18 and ^hose inability to read and write 
the English language constitutes a substantial impairment of their 
ability to get or retain employment commensurate with their real 
ability . 

The authors of the above-mentioned legislation recognized the 
dearth of qualified personnel in that the law specified an amount 
of funds to be used by the state agency directors to provide for 
training of persons to be engaged as Instructors of undereducated 
adults. The Act also provided for the establishment of regional 
institutes to provide A.B.E. personnel from the various states with 
intensive training to develop their competencies to train <^ther 
teachers on a local basis. 

In the early stages of planning for in-service training programs 
for A.B.E. personnel, adult education leaders realized that there was 
a considerable void in the realm of research and knowledge related to 
a total literacy education program for adults. To a large extent, 
the early mode of planning A.B.E. programs and learning experiences 
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involved the transposition of teaching methods and learning principles 
appropriate for youth to the instruction of undereducated adults. 

According to a comprehensive review of research on teaching by 
Getzells and Jackson (1963), numerous studies have bet i reported 
which had as their main concern the relationships between the 
teacher's characteristics, behavior, personality, etc., and student 
achievement. In his book Characteristics of Teachers . Ryans (1960) 
reports on a comprehensive study of the teacher and attempts to show 
the relationship between certain teacher characteristics and effec- 
tive teaching. By and large, most educational research endeavor* have 
been related to teachers of youth and youthful learners. 

In recent years, some research has been directed toward the educa- 
tional pursuits of adults and the adult as a learner. Principles of 
adult learning have evolved as a separate entity and attempts to 
account for the differences in the adult as a learner compared to the 
youthful learner. Research in adult education, generally, has assumed 
that the learner has achieved seme minimum level of formal education 
and has not been particularly concerned with adult learning at the 
elementary level. 

Approximately 220 A.B.E. teachers, teacher trainers, and super- 
visors from Region have participated in teacher-trainer institutes 

conducted by the Department of Adult and Community College Education 

^Region III is the U.S.O.E. designation which encompasses the 
states of Kentucky, Maryland, North Carolina, Virginia, and West 
Virginia and the areas of the District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, 
and the Virgin Islands. 
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of North Carolina State University in the summers of 1966 and 1967. The 
subjects in this study were participants in the three-week Institute 
conducted in 1967. The objectives of this institute, which constitutes 
the treatment in thia research, were rather broad-based and were related 
to the phj.losophy of the socio-economic factors affecting the 

disadvantaged adult, adult learning, curriculum development, adult teach- 
ing methodc and procedures, administrative functions, etc. 

Obje c tives of the Study 

The approach to the problem of this research was based upon and 
guid'/d by the following specific objectives which were to: 

A. Determine a measure oC che subjects' knowledge and under- 
standing of various aspects of the A.B.E. program before 
and after the three-week institute. 

B. Determine a measure of the subjects' attitude toward the 
A.B.E. program before and after the three-week institute. 

C. Determine the extent of change in the subjects' knowledge 
and understanding and their attitude toward the A.B.E. 
program during the thr3e-v;eek instituce. 

D. Examine the relationship between changes in the subjects' 
knowledge and understanding and their attitude toward the 
A.B.E. program during the three-week institute. 

E. Develop a descriptive overview of selected personal and 
situational characteristics and values of the subjects. 

F. Examine the relationship between the subjects' major value 
orientations and their resultant attitudes toward the 
A.B.E. program and the following personal and situational 



characteristics: (1) age, (2) sex, (3) race, (4) educational 



achievement, (5) A.B.E* experience, and (6) place of residence. 

Theoretical Perspective 

The emphasis of this study was directed toward the attitudes, 
values, and characteristics of A.B.E. teacher trainers; therefore, 
the principal theoretical consideration underlying this research 
was drawn from social psychology. Attitudes, beliefs, values, and 
behavior are formed, changed, or otherwise influenced through social 
contact with other people and usually in a group context; therefore, 
reference group theory developed by Hyman (1960), Merton (1957), 
Shibutani (1955) and others provided the basic framework for this 
study. 

The topics basic to the overall theoretical perspective employed 
here are presented in the following order: (1) reference groups, 

■ (2) attitudes, (3) values. (4) characteristics, (5) review of related 

j 

research, and (6) hypotheses. 

Reference Groups 

The reference group concept has been employed as an analytic tool 
in social psychology concerning a variety of social phenomena as a 
means of understanding human behavior. A reference group, as broadly 
perceived, is a group the individual takes as a frame of reference for 
self-evaluation, attitude formation, and behavior (Merton, 1957, p.233). 

The reference group concept has been developed to include various 
kinds of social formations: membership and non-membership groups, 

collectivities, and social categories. Some social structures fail 

er|c ' 
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to meet the criterion of social interaction^ are to be distinguished 
from groups, and are referred to in the literature as collectivities 
(Merton, 1957). 

One’s attitudes, identifications, values, and loyalties are 
generally derived from the values, norms, status regulations of the 
group or groups of which he is an actual member. Such group member- 
ship may be on an informal or formal basis. Informal membership is 
viewed as being in the choice of which the individual had no part 
, son of a family, member of an ethnic group, economic class, 
etc.). Conversely, formal membership implies that the individual had 
a choice in being a part (e.g. , student in a college class; member of 
i- club, organization, etc.) (Sherif, 1948). 

One's attitudes, values, identifications, etc. may be regulated 
and determined to a large extent by his membership groups, but he may 
actually be a member of a particular group and psychologically refer 
himself to a different group and temper his attitudes and aspirations 
accordingly. In such cases, his reference group at that point in time 
may be something other than his membership group (Newcomb, 1952). 

The reference group concept developed to this point has implied 
various functional kinds and types. It is generally agreed among 
sociologists (Kelley, 1952; and Merton, 1957) that a reference group 
may serve either of two functions which are used to describe relation- 
ships between man and a group--normative and comparative. 

Ihe Normative Functio n. This referent is used to denote a group 
in which one is motivated to gain or maintain acceptance and serves to 
set and enforce standards for the person and is usually labeled "group 
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norms" (Kelley, 1952). 



Since the subjects in this research — tb.e institute participants — 
comprised a group of people in social inter<=.ction with behavioral 
patterns being established and with similar goals and objectives, 
they may be perceived as a reference group vrhosc membership is of a 
formal nature and serves the normative function. This grouping of 
people would be expected to internalize the norms established by 
the group and organize their conduct according to group expectations 
(Shibutani, 1955). 

The Comparative Function . The group to which the person refers as 
a reference point in making evaluations of himself or others is viewed 
as serving as the comparative function of reference groups (Kelley, 

1952), Social categories are seen as being distinct from both groups 
and collectivities and are considered to be aggregates of social statuses 
in which the occupants are not necessarily in social interaction. Social 
categories have similar social characteristics such as sex, age, marital 
status, income, etc. but may not be oriented toward a distinctive and 
common body of norms. Since they have like statuses and similar 
interests and values-, social categories can be mobilized into collec- 
tivities or into groups (Merton, 1957). 

In discussing the common usage of thei reference-group concept, 
Shibutani (1955, p. 563), in addition to the two functions mentioned 
above, contends that groups are used to structure one's perceptual 
field and that any "collectivity, real or imagined, envied or despised, 
whose perspective is assumed by the actor" becomes a reference group. 

He further contends that: 
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The consistency in the behavior of a man in a wide variety 
of social contexts is to be accounted for, then, in terms 
of his organized perspective. Once one has incorporated a 
particular outlook from his group, it becomes his orienta- 
tion toward the world, and he brings this frame of reference 
to bear on all new situations (Shibutani, 1955, p. 565). 

All kinds of groupings then, with great variation in size, composi- 
tion, and structure may become reference groups if it is their outlook 
which is used as a frar.ie of reference in organizing one^s perceptual 
field. It is recognized that membership groups may be of greatest 
importance as reference groups; but in some situations a person might 
assume the perspective of a social class, an ethnic group, those in a 
certain community^ or others having some special interest (Shibutani, 

1955, p. 565). 

Certain personal and situational characteristics of the subjects 
including age, sex, race, educational achievement, A.B.E experience, 
and place of residence were selected as the independent variables in 
this research. These social categories were perceived as reference 
groups which are nonmerabership groups but may be used as a frame of 
reference by the individual as a standard or comparative point in 
making evaluative decisions and would seir.^e a comparative function 
and account for variations in behavior. 

As the subjects became involved in the institute program, they 
were interacting and reacting to the new situation, not only in terms 
of their perspectives of the norms and expectations of their new formal 
membership group, but were also evaluating, judging, and behaving in 
terms of the frames of reference or perspectives of previously-established 
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reference groups. 



Since the subjects’ attitudes and values and their relationship 
to selected characteristics were of central concern in this research^ 
further elaboration follows which examines their nature, formation^ 
and relation to reference group theory. 

A ttitudes 

The attitude of the A.B.E. teacher trainer toward the A.B.E. 
program is considered to be social in nature, and the feature that 
makes certain attitudes social is that they are formed in the context 
of social stimulus situations. Such social stimulus situations include 
persons, groups, and the products of human interaction — material and 
non-material [ > the man-made environment of things, technological 
devices, and values or norms (Sheriff, 1948)]. 

An individual's social attitudes cannot be formed or developed 
in a social vacuum hut are acquired by relating oneself to a group 
or groups, either in a negative or positive manner (Newcomb, 1952). 

Thurstone (1946, p. 39) refined his definition of attitude to 
mean "the degree of positive or negative affect associated with 
some psychological object". He refers to a psychological object 
as being any symbol, phrase, person, institution, or idea toward 
which people can differ with respect to a positive or negative 
feeling . 

The terms affect and feeling are used synonymously in most 
reference?i and indicate that a person who has associated positive 
affect or feeling witl some psychological object is considered to 
like it or have a favorable attitude toward it. 
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Conversely, an individual having associated negative affect or 
feeling with some psychological object would be said to dislike that 




object or have an unfavorable attitude toward it (Edwards, 1957). 

Numerous definitions of social attitude have been offered by 
social psychologists since its inception, and Stern (1963, p. 404) 
perceives these subsequent definitions as agreeing on four fundamental 
points : 

A. Attitudes are socially formed. They are based on cultural 
experience and training and are revealed in cultural products. 

B. Attitudes are orientations toward others and toward objects. 

They incorporate the meaning of a physical event as an object 
of potential or actual activity. 

C. Attitudes are selective. They provide a basis for discrimina- 
ting between alternative courses of action and introduce 
consistency of response in social situations of an otherwise 
diverse nature. 

D. Attitudes reflect a disposition to an activity, not a verbaliza- 
tion. They are organizations of incipient activities and 
represent the underlying dispositional or motivational urge, 

The concept of attitude as used in this study was paraphrased 
from that offered by Katz (1960, p. 168) which refers to the predispo- 
sition of the subject to make an evaluation of the various aspects 
of the A.B.E. program in a favorable or unfavorable manner. 

Some writers (Krech £l.* » 1962 ; Secord and Backman, 1964 ; Katz, 
1960) conceptualize attitude as consisting of three components: 

(1) feelings as the affectiv e component; (2) thoughts as the cog nitive 
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component; and (3) predispositions to act as the behavioral component. 
Other writers (Shaw and Wright, 1967, pp, 2-3) prefer to limit the 
attitudinal construct to an affective component baced upon the 
cognitive process which is an antecedent to behavior; i they 

consider an attitude to be an ''evaluative reaction based upon 
evaluative concepts which are closely related to other cognitions 
and to overt behavior'', 

A basic assuniption of this study was that attitudes are comprised 
of three components which include: 

A, The affective or feeling component of liking or disliking, 

B, The cognitive or knowledge and belief component which describes 
the object of the attitude. 

C, The action component which refers to potential action or the 
predisposition to act, 

Lecky (1945) attempts to explain much thought and behavior in 
terms of a single principle - the tendency of a person to be self- 
consistent. Several behavioral scientists have devoted considerable 
effort toward the development of systematic theories based upon 
the principle of consistency, 

Rosenberg's (1960) theory of affective-cognitive consistency is 
reputed to be less encompassing and has not produced as much extensive 
empirical study as some of the other theoretical developments; however, 
it does have considerable merit in that it contributes to a better 
understanding of the nature of affective-cognitive components and their 
relation to each other. 
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Rosenberg (1960) postulates that if shifts occur in either 
affect or cognition, inconsistency arises and will produce a force 
which creates changes in the remaining component, i.^is theory also 
shows linkage between cognitions about an attitude object with the 
individual’s values, and further consideration will be given to the 
linkage b'^tween individual attitudes and value systems in the following 
sub-section. 

A portion of this study is concerned with the change in attitude 
toward the A.B.E. program (the attitude object) and addresses itself to 
the affective and cognitive components of attitude. The assumption 
that attitudes of the subjects toward the A,B.E. program will become 
more favorable as a resu)’' of treatment (institute program) is 

based upon the principle of consistency and draws from Rosenberg's 
theory of affective-cognitive consistency. 

The basic assumption was that as the subjects internalized new 
knowledge through interaction with the ''experts", outside assignments, 
and with others about various aspects of the A.B.E. program within the 
group context, there v^ould be a restructuring of their understanding 
and oeliefs or the cognitive component relative to the A.B.E. program, 
and, at the same time, there would be a reorganization or alteration in 
the feeling or affective component of the attitude which would tend to 
become more favorable toward the attitude object. 

Although the subjects' attitudes toward the A.B,E. program were 
expected to become more favorable in the context of their new member- 
ship group, it was further assumed that the amount of attitude change 
or their resultant attitudes (scores on the posttest affective inventory) 



would reflect the Influence of their previously-established reference 
groups (the selected independent variables). 

Values 

Reference-group theory generally describes individuals as members 
of groups and centers on the processes through which men relate them- 
selves to groups and refer their behavior to the values of these 
groups. Not only do the groups provide a standard .gainst which the 
individual may evaluate himself and others; all of one's significant 
primary groups tend to teach him their values and shape these values 
in line with those of the group. During the various stages of life 
development, man adopts many of the central values of these groups 
(Riley and Riley, 1959). 

A theory of valuing conceived by Catton (1959, p. 310) portrays 
the "socialized human being as the center of several socially induced 
fields of force which attract him toward various desiderata". A 
"desideratum", in this case, was viewed as anything some person 
desires at any point in time. It may be a material object, a social 
relationship, an item of information, or anything tangible or intan- 
gible denoted as "object of desire". 

The term "value" in many instances has been used to imply some 
code or standard which persists through time, and is used as a 
criterion whereby people order their intensities of desiring various 
desiderita. To the extent that people are able to place objects, 
actions, ways of life, etc. on a continuum of approval-disapproval 
with some reliability, such responses to certain desiderata are per- 
ceived as being functions of culturally acquired values (Catton, 1959). 



Williams (1966, p. 400) points out that what the individual 



experiences as values has the following qualities: 

(1) They have a conceptual element .... are abstractions 
drawn f rom ... immediate experience. (2) They are affec- 
tively charged: they represent actual or potential 

emotional mobilization. (3).,. not the concrete goals 
of action, but rather the criteria by which goals are 
chosen. (4) Values are important.... 

The concept of value may be defined as an affective conception 
of the desirable which is socially acquired and is implied by a set 
of preferential responses toward qualities of objects, behavior, or 
social structures and systems (Catton, 1959; Williams, 1966). 

Persons and social organizations are constantly being required 
to choose from among alternative courses of action. Such action may 
le manifest in overt or covert preferential behavior on the part of 
the actor. These preferences are usually patterned and are attributed 
to one's values or value systems. Value systems imply that certain 
values are arranged in some pattern, are interdependent, and subject 
to mutual variation {Williams, 1966). 

It appears that there is a direct linkage of attitudes to value 
systems and that they undergird such systems. Value systems may be 
viewed as being comprised of specific attitudes organized into a 
hierarchical structure (Katz, 1960). Attitudes are generally thought 
of as pertaining to a single object; whereas value systems are 
regarded as orientations toward whole classes of objects and composed 
of many related attitudes (Secord and Backman, 1964). 

Since values and their arrangement into hierarchies may be 
defined by choices, the criterion of choice seems to provide an 
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adequate way o:. empirically defining values (Williams, 1966). Values 
inferred directly from responses in reaction to symoolic desiderata 
or statements is one recognized approach to the study of values 
(Wilson and Nye, 1966). 

In review of works which attempt to measure values inferred 
from statements or responses to verbal statements, Wilson and Nye 
(1966) have recognized The Study of Values published by Allport and 
Vernon in 1931 (since revised) as being the forerunner in this category. 
This value test was based upon Spranger^s (1928) Types of Men which 
indicates that the personalities of men are most clearly reflected in 
their evaluai:l\^e attitudes, » their values. This test attempts 

to measure simultaneously the relative prominence of six basic 
interests in personality which include: The theoretical, economic, 

aesthetic, political, social, and religious. 

An individual who responds to the test in a way which indicates 
consistently his preference for any given value must do so at the 
expense of o. a or more of the remaining five values. For most 
respondents, the scores on the six values may be ranked in the order 
of magni tude- - the one ranked first would indicate a relatively higher 
interest in that value than in the others. 

The Study of Values test was selected for use in the present 
study to determine the major value orientations of the subjects. 

Since the value ranked first by a subject is indicative of his 
greatest interest, this particular value will be considered as his 
major value orientation »as defined by Allport (1960) an 

individual whose highest score is in the social value is said to 
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have as his greatest interest a love of people]. This value, then, 
is to be considered his major value orientation since it holds first 
place in his hierarchy of the six values. 

A basic assumption of the present research was that valuing 
behavior is a function of the socially acquired characteristics of 
the subjects and that differences in value orientations, as measured by 
The Study of Values , may be found to exist between categories within 
their previously-established reference groups (independent variables). 

It was further assumed that the major value orientations of 
the subjects were composed of many related attitudes and are enduring 
over time; therefore, participation in the learning experiences of 
the institute (interacting with their new membership reference group) 
would not notably alter their value orientations. 

Since no appreciable change was expected in their major value 
orientations during the short-term period of the institute, the 
subjects were asked to respond to the Study of Values test only once. 
Characteristic s 

In che preceding treatment of reference-group theory, it was 
noted that an individual's attitudes and values are structured on 
the basis of group norms and expectations; such groups are used as 
a point of reference in making evaluative judgments. Although 
aggregates of social statuses - with similar social characteristics - 
do not meet the group criterion, Merton and others have indicated 
that they may be mobilized into groups and serve as referu, ^e groups. 

Previous assumptions in the present study indicated that the 
subjects participating in the institute program formed a formal 
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membership type of reference group that served a normative function 
and that selected personal and situational characteristics of the 
subjects may also serve as reference groups of a non-membership-type 
which may be referred to by the subject as a standard or comparison 
point in evaluative decisions and serve a comparative function. The 
latter referent will serve as the independent variables in 'this study. 

Although the knowledge and understanding and attitudes of the 
subjects were expected to change as a function of their new reference 
group, the extent of change or their resultant attitudes were perceived 
to be dependent, to some degree, upon the influence of their established 
reference groups. The study was not directed toward individual changes 
in cognitions and affect, except for determining group changes, but 
was concerned with examining the relationships between resultant 
attitudes of the subjects and their previously-established reference 
groups . 

A review of research literature provided considerable insight 
Cor the selection of the more pertinent social characteristics 
employed as the indep^^ndent variables. Numerous studies pertaining 
to the relationship be veen teacher attitudes measured by the 
Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory (MTAI) and selected teacher 
characteristics were summarized by Getzels and Jackson (1963). They 
categorized the various relationships of teacher diaracteris tics as 
follows : 



A. 



B. 



Teacher-training institution 

Sex, teaching level, experience, etc. 

Nature of subject matter taught 
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C. 



D. Teacher's failure of pupils; liking of teachers by pupils; 



effect of pupil's values 

E, The effect of special courses, practice teaching, and amount 
of education. 

The Teacher Characteristics Study by Ryans (1960) is reputed to 
be the single most extensive study of teachers and as being represen- 
tative of the aims, methods, and findings of the work on the teacher's 
personality and behavior. Some of the personal and situational 
characteristics selected for the investigation in Ryans' study 
included: (1) age and experience, (2) sex, (3) marital status, 

(A) undergraduate college and academic success, and (5) size of school, 
size of community, socio-economic status of community, geographic 
area in which teaching was performed. 

Based upon a synthesis of teacher characteristics drawn from 
the literature and upon observed differences manifested in va. ious 

A.B.E. programs, the following were selected as the independent 
variables for this research; 

A. Age 

B. Sex 

C. Race 

D. Educational achievement 

E. A.B.E, experience 

F. Place of residence. 

Review of Related Research 

There is a jimited amount of research in the field ot Adult 
Basic Education which has implications for this study. This section 
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pertains to research which is related to the major concepts delineated 
in previous sections of this chapter. 

Probably the most highly publici.:ed piece of research in A.B.E. 
is a large-scale field test of four reading syscems, in common use 
la A.B.E. classes, conducted by the Greenlelgh Associates (1966) 
which attempted to evaluate the effectiveness of the systems with 
the adult students. Four reading systei,.s v;ere tested under three 
teaching situations or levels of academic preparation of the teachers 
which Included: (1) certified teachers, (2) college graduates with no 

formal training or teaching experience, and (3) high school graduates. 
Selected teachers were given preservice orientation and training in 
the particular learning system they would be using. 

The findings of the Greenlelgh study indicated no significant 
differences in the student gain .^corris by reading systems; however, 
on the basis of Iowa Tests of Basic Skills scores, teachers who had 
no more than a high school education were more effective. The authors 
conjectured that this latter finding was due to the fact that the 
majority of the high school graduates, unlike the other two types of 
teachers, were Negro and the majority of the students were also Negro. 

To obtain information on the "ideal” and "actual" characteristics 
of adult basic education teachers, Pearce (1966) surveyed A.B.E. 
students. Instructors, and administrators. He found very little 
difference betw’een how each of these three groups described the ideal 
basic education teacher. Although the emphasis a.id terminology were 
different, the characteristics were similar. 
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Some of the common characteristics Pearce (1966) found among 
the basic education teachers were reported as follows: 

A« A wide experience in the world of \Jork 

B. An experience in working with sub-groups 

C. A family background of: 

1. Having been isolated 

2. Having been raised in a provincial community 

3. Having a single predominant parental figure 

D. A strong belief in the value of human dignity. 

Individuality was delineated as the most important single 

characteristic possessed by the teachers. 

The effects of a short-term training course in changing the 
attitudes of teachers toward illiterate adults was the focus of a 
study by Johnson ^ (1968). The study was designed to measure 

attitude changes of 23 participant' Ln an 18 hour teacher-training 
course who were subsequently employed as teachers of illiterates. 

The attitude instrument, consisting of 100 true-false items, was 
administered during the first session of the training and a^ain 
during the final session six days later. The survey was again 
administered four months later after the previously inexperienced 
teachers had actually taught small classes of illiterate adults. 

The authors found that greater shifts in attitude coincided with 
the period of teaching experience than during the training course. 
The authors point out that although the results of the study may 
indicate that a short-term course is not effective in inducing long- 
term attitude changes, such a conclusion is a qualified one because 
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of: (1) a possible selective "sleeper effect’' which delayed the 

occurrence of observable attitude change and (2) the possibility 
to moderate negative or unfavorable attitudes during the short- 
term course . 

An attitude scale was developed by Adolph and Whaley (1967) 
preparatory to a study to determine the relative degree of favorable 
attitudes toward adult education among selected groups of participants 
in adult education programs. The adult subjects of the study were 
participating in three different subjects — science, vocational 
training, and sailing. They found that: (1) 41 percent indicated 

a strongly favorable attitude, 41 percent a favorable attitude, and 
18 percent a neutral attitude toward adult education; (2)the women 
were more favorably disposed toward 4dult education than were the 
men; and (3) those aged 22 to 32 were more favorable than those 
youngei or older. 

A Likert-type attitude sca]e was developed by Lipscomb (1966) 
to explore the attitudes of student teachers in elementary education 
before and after their student teaching experience to determine 
whether attitod?nal change had occurred. The Lipscomb scale was 
administered during the spring semester to student tt :chers at the 
beginning and again at the end of their studenc teaching. The result 
indicated a highly significant degree of attitude change among the 
student teachers during this period of time. 

One of the most widely used Instruments for the measurement of 
teacher attitudes toward teaching ij the Minnesota Teacher Attitude 
Inventory (MTAI). Beamer and Ledbetter (1957) examined the MTAI 
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scores of 212 students enrolled in graduate courses at North Texas 
State College, They found that female teachers scored 

higher on the inventory than did males (N=60) and oleii-ien tary 

teachers (N=87) had ulgher scores than did secondary teachers (N=5A) , 

Cook ^ (1956) report the findings of a study of the relation- 

ship between MTAI scores and the ''amount of education” of teachers. 
Elementary teachers with two years of college education achieved a 
mean score of 21; those with four years scored 51; and those with 
five or more years obtained a mean score of 66, They conclude that 
the higher MTAI scores were directly affected by the Increased richness 
of a full college education. 

The MTAI was used in a study to investigate the relationship of 
measured anxiety, autonomy, deference, self-acceptance, and grade 
point average to change in attitude toward teacher-pupil relationships 
of prospective teacherc as reported by Teigland (1966), The result 
of this study indicated that the group which changed toward a more 
positive attitude scored significantly higher on a deference scale 
and received significantly higher course grades. 

In a study of 216 elementary and secondary school teachers, 
Lindgren and Patton (1958) found evidence to support the hypotheses 
that; (1) the attitudes of high school teachers are less favorable 
toward children and toward current educational theory and practice 
than those of non-high school teachers, and (2) that male teachers are 
likewise less favorably disposed than female teachers. 

With regard to teaching experience, Ryans (1960) found that 
the less experienced teaching groups scored higher than the more 
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experienced groups on attitude toward democratic classroom practices. 
This study also reported that women generally tended to attain 
significantly higher scores than men on the scale measuring favorable 
attitudes toward democratic classroom practices. With the Basic 
Analysis Sample of teachers, significant differences between groups 
showed that Che older teachers scored substantially lower than 
others on the scales measuring favorable opinions of pupils and 
democratic pupil practices. 

An analysis of data related to size of community in the Ryans 
study suggests that teachers from smaller communities attained 
lower mean scores than did those from larger communities on favorable 
attitudes toward democratic practices in the classroom, 

Rhyne (1968) studied the degree of attitude change as it related 
to attitude set, group learning method, and characteristics of race, 
age, and sex resulting from an eight-week institute dealing with 
problems of school desegration. He found that the degree of attitude 
change toward tolerance resulting from participation in the institute 
was greater: (1) on the rational-irrational anti-minority dimension 

of prejudice among subjects with high and medium social attitude sets 
than those with low social attitude sets and wlio were in the older age 
category than those in the younger grouping; and (2) on the rational 
(cognitive) pro-minority dimension of prejudice among subjects who 
were classed as old than among the younger subjects, 

Rhyne also found that non^white subjects^ attitude change In 
the direction of tolerance was greater on the social distance. 
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religious distance, and racial distance dimensions of prejudice 
than was that of the white subjects. 



The Allport Study of Values was employed by Kleyensteuber 

(1960) to study the evaluative attitudes held by administrators and 
teachers In a public high school in Wisconsin. It was found that 
administrators as a group tend to follow the attitude they hold in 
the economic value better than teachers and that teachers place a 
liigher value on the aesthetic value than do administrators. A 
sample of Dartmouth College graduates responded to the Allport 
^t Study of Values a second time after an Interval of 15 years 
In a study conducted by Bender (1958). The report of this study 
Indicated significant changes had occurred tn three of the si : 
categories - theoretical, aesthetic, and religious - with the ] 
two making the greatest shifts. Theoretical and religious 
Increased during this time while the remaining f^ur had exper^p 
decreases. 

A lonj^l tudln:?.! study of the stability of personal vai-:es' 
measured by the Allport Study of Values was conduct' d I 

Whltely (1938). The Study of Value s was given to college studc i: 
once a year for the four years they were In college. The rn'cr 
purpose of this study was to determine changes over a period 
time in any of the six values measured by this test. On t: 
of the data analysis, the researcher concluded that the v.ilut ■ 
were fairly stable; and the data revealed that there was a ; el 
high degree of constancy of the mean scores for the success^- /c 
administrations of Lhe test over these four years. 
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Cantril and Allport (1933) report the findings of a study of 

the efficiency of teachers which indicated little change in the 

value scores of college students after an interval of one semester. 

Cantril and Allport (1933> p. 271) report that Hartman suggests 

that the scale measures among other things: 

...fundamental and enduring attitudes .. .which are 
established so firmly at an early age that modi- 
fication is difficult or impossible. 

In a summary of research with the Study of Values , Getzels 
and Jackson (1963) suggest that significant differences in values 
exist between teachers in different subject-matter (speciality) 
areas. They also conclude that in the "’economic" and "social" 
values teachers > as a group, might be distinguished from the 
published norms. 

Hypotheses 

Consistent with the study objectives and undergirded by the 
conceptual assumptions and the findings of related research, 
certain hypotheses were developed to facilitate the analysis and 
to provide direction to the research. 

The three-week institute served as the treatm.ent in the present 
research and included not only the structured learning experiences 
directed by the institute staff but also the informal experiences 
and other uncontrolled events impinging upon the subjects during 
this period. It ViS assumed that, as the SL)jects interacted witli 
the subject-matter content and with each other, the agg egate cf 
subjects would evolve into a formal membership type refer* nee group 
serving a normative function since they w'ould be expected to 
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internalize the norms established by the group and organize i\..ir 
conduct according to the group's expectations. 

The formal, structured institute program was designed to 
produce desirable changes (increases) in the subjects' knowledge 
and understanding (cognitions) of the A.E.E. program. According 
to the theory of affective-cognitive consistency, any appreciable 
change in one's cognitions would be accompanied by a change in one's 
affect in the same direction. It was also assumed that the subjects' 
cognitions of the A.B.E. program would increase as a result of the 
treatment, and concomitantly, the subjects' affect would become more 
favorable toward the A.B.E. program. 

Hypotheses related to changes in cognition and affect inclurle: 

H The subjects' knowledge and understanding (cognition) 

* of the A.B.E. program will increase as a result of 
their participation in the institute (treatment). 

The subjects' attitude (affect) toward the A.B.E. 
program will become more favorable as a result of 
their participation in the institute (treatment). 

There will be concomitant changes in the subjects' 
cognitions and affect as a result of their participa- 
tion in the institute (treatment). 

The subjects' major value orientations were assumed to be 
composed of many related attitudes which are fairly stable and 
enduring over time. It was further assumed that valuing behavior 
was a function of the socially acquired characteristics of the 
subjects and that differences in value orientations exist between 
categories within their previously established reference groups 
(independent variables) which served as a comparative function. 
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Hypotheses related to the subjects' major value orientations 

and the independent variables include: 

The major value orientations of the subjects will remain 
constant as age increases. 

The major value orientations of the subjects will vary 
according to sex. 

The major value orientations of the subjects will vary 
according to race . 

The major value orientations of the subjects will remain 
constant as level of educational achievement increases. 

Hg . The major value orientations of the subjects will remain 
constant as A.B.E. experience increases . 

H The major value orxentations of the subjects will rem.ain 

constant with variations in place of residence. 

A basic assumption of this study was that the subjects' cognitions 
and at feet v;ould undergo changes as a function of their newly formed 
reference group. A subsequent assumption was that the extent of 
change or their resultant attitudes would be dependent upon the 
influence of their previously established reference groups (independent 
variables) . 

Hypotheses related to the subjects' resultant attitude toward the 
A.B.E. program and the independent variables Include: 

H The subjects' attitude toward the A.B.E. program \^?ill be 
more favorable as age increaSs^s. 

H The subjects' attitude toward the A.B.E. program will be 
more favorable among females than among males . 

H The subjects' attitude toward the A.B.E. program will be 
more favorable among Negroes than among Caucasians. 

Hi The subjects' attitude toward the A.B.E. program will be 
' more favorable as level of educational achlcver.ent 
Increases. 
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H The subjects^ attitude toward the A.B.E. program -will be 

less favorable as A.B.E. experience increases. 

H The subjects* attitude toward the A.B.E. program will be 
more favorable among the more highly urbanized residents 
than among the more rural residents* 
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The subjects in this study were participants in the National 
Teacher-Trainer Institute for Adult Basic Education, a three-week 
training program conducted by the Department of Adult and Community 
College Education at North Carolina State University in the summer 
of 1967. 

Funding for the institute was provided by a grant from the 
U.S.O.E. of sufficient magnitude to train approximately 100 partici- 
pants. A quota of A.B.E. personnel, based upon the regional proportion 
of undereducated adults in each state, was determined; the names of 
participants selected by the state A.B.E. directors were sent to the 
institute director for approval. To be consistent with the research 
design, the 98 participants selected were randomly divided into two 
groups. Sex and state were the only participant data available to the 
researcher prior to the institute and were the only factors used for 
control in the random division of the subjects. 

As may be seen in the final distribution of assignments to 
groups in Table 1, the males from the. District of Columbia and 
Virginia were not equally divided between groups, and Group I has 
two less subjects than Group II. These discrepancies arose after 
the original assignments and were due to late substitutions by the 
state A.B.E. directors to fill unexpected vacancies and to the fact 
that three female subjects planned to participate only during the 
first two weeks (they were assigned to Group II and were not available 
for the posttest and are not included in the analysis data). 
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Sinca the subjectG were not randomly selected from a distinct 



population of A.B.E. teacher trainers, no attempt was made to 
make statistical inference to a specific population. 



Table 1. Distribution of subjects according to random assignment to 
groups I and II by state and sex 



State 




Group 


Male 


Sex 

Female 


Totals 

Group Group 

I II 


District of Columbia 


8 


I 


2 


1 


3 








II 


4 


1 




5 


Kentucky 


11 


I 


5 


4 


6 








II 


4 


1 




5 


Maryland 


13 


I 


3 


3 


6 








II 


4 


3 




7 


North Carolina 


19 


1 


6 


4 


10 








11 


6 


3 




9 


Puerto Rico 


13 


I 


5 


2 


7 








II 


4 


2 




6 


Virginia 


20 


I 


4 


4 


8 








II 


7 


5 




12 


Virgin Islands 


2 


I 


- 


1 


1 








II 


- 


- 




1 


West Virginia 


12 


I 


4 


3 


7 








II 


3 


2 




5 


Total 


98 
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Research Design 

Plans for data collection and analysis were developed on a quasi- 
experimental basis utilizing the ’^separate'-sample-pretes t-posttest" 
design as explained by Campbell and Stanley (1963, pp. 223-224). This 
procedure involved the random division of the subjects, these groups 
are referred to as Group 1 and Group II. 
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Since changes in the subjects' cognitions and affect were to be 
determined, a measure of these components was attempted at the beginning 
and at the end of the three-week institute. As a means of controlling 
for any practice effect which responding to the instruments may have 
afforded, only Grou^j 1 was asked to respond to the instruments as a 
true pretest on the first day of the institute; whereas, both groups 
responded to the instruments as a posttest at its conclusion. 

With randomly selected groups, one may assume with some c 3gree of 
reservation, that the mean pretest score for Group II V'ould be similar 
to the mean pretest score of Group I. According to Selltiz et al* 
(1964, pp. 119-120), this procedure produces two groups with pretest 
(one assumed) and post test scores. If one assumes that the pretest 
score for Group II is the same as that for Group I, changes in scores 
of Group II should be representative of changes produced as a result of 
participating in the institute (this does not take into account uncon- 
trolled events impinging on both groups). 

This design is schematically presented as follows: 

Group I: 

Treatment 

Pretest ^ plus Posttest 

Uncontrolled Events 

Assumed Treatment 

Pretest plus ^ Posttest 

Uncontrolled Events 
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July 17 



Time Span 



August 4 



In an effort to avoid any Hawthorne effects within t!»e two 
groups (i.e., unusual performance due to pan: icipa tion in a research 
study), none of the subjects was aware that the results of responses 
to instruments would be utilized for purposes other than evaluating 
the effectiveness of the institute nor that there had been any 
classification of subjects into groups. While Group 1 was responding 
to the real pretest, Group II was responding to a fake (placebo) 
pretest which appeared to be identical to the true test. 

Verbal instructions were given to all subjects in one group 
sitting by the researcher. Upon completion of the instructions, 
the subjects were divided into four smaller groups and were assigned 
to four separate rooms where four special assistants distributed the 
pretest instruments. Subjects assigned to rooms one and two were the 
ones who had been randomly selected for Group I, and the remaining 
subjects {Group II) were assigned to rooms three and four. This same 
scheme was utilized at the time of the posttest and for the administra- 
tion of the Study of Values test (administered at the mid-point of the 
institute) . 

Selection and Preparation of Instruments 

In order to obtain the data for this study, it was necessary to 
administer four separate instruments. The selection and preparation 
of these instruments are discussed in the following order: 

A. Personal and situational characteristics 

B. Cognitive inventory 

C. Affective inventory 
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D. Major value orientations 



Personal and Situational Charac terls tics 



In addition to the data required relative to the Independent 
variables utilized In this study, numerous Items of Information 
were solicited from each respondent for use In this research as well 
as for use by the Institute director for the necessary reports, 
proceedings, etc. A 22-item biographical data sheet was prepared In 
cooperation with the director to assure that pertinent data for all 
purpos-is were obtained In a single Instrument (see Appendix A). 

The personal and situational characteristics selected as the 
Independent variables are further defined In the following subsections 
and summarized In Table 2, page 48. 

Age and Sex . The subjects were asked to report their date of 
birth, and from this Information, their age In years was determined. 

The ages were then stratified Into three categories: (1) 34 years or 

less, (2) 35 to 44 years, and (3) 45 or more years. Sex was Indicated 
by simply checking either male or female (see Table 2). 

Race . The subjects were asked to Indicate their race by responding 
to one of three categories: (1) Caucasian, (2) Negro, and (3) other 

(see Table 2). 

Educational Achieve m ent . There was expected to be considerable 
heterogeneity among subjects relative to this variable. They were 
asked to Indicate their highest educational achievement which w^as 
categorized as: (1) high school graduate, (2) high school graduate 

plus some college, (3) Bachelor's degree, (4) Bachelor's degree plus 
additional credits, (5) Master's degree, (6) Master's degree plus addi- 
tional credits, and (7) Tii.D. or Hd.D. (see Table 2). 
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A.B.E. Ex -)erlence * 



This variable was considered from the stand- 




point of years ot experience in th<i A.BtEt program! The subjects 
indicated their experience in the A.B.E. program by checking one of 
the following categories: (1) no experience, (2) one to two years, 

(3) three to five years, (A) six to ten years, and (5) 11 or more 
years (see Table 2) . 

Place of Residence . This variable was considered from the 
standpoint of the type of community where the subjects were currently 
residing. They indicated their type of community by checking one 
of the following categories: (1) urban — central city, (2) urban — 

outside central city, (3) rural non-farm, and (A) rural-farm (see 
Table 2). 

Cognitive Inventory 

One of the objectives of this research was to measure the changes 
in the participants' knowledge and understanding (cognition) of various 
facets of the A.B.E. program during the three-week training period. 

Since the institute objectives were developed around the percaived 
needs of A.B.E. personnel from Region III, the subject-matter content 
and learning experiences were tailored toward the achievement of these 
specific objectives. Several well-known authorities in the various 
subject areas agreed to make presentations relative to the topics 
outlined and were to be consistent with the objectives of the formal 
Institute syllabus. 

The subject-matter consultants were asked to submit questions 
appropriate for inclusion in a testing instrument. These questions 
were mostly of the true-false and multiple choice type, bit some 

14 



completion and open-ended questions were also submitted and included 
in the inventory. In addition to the questions contributed by the 
consultants, the researcher also incorporated into the instrument a 
series of true-false statements selected on their perceived appropriate- 
ness for the total institute program (see Appendix B) . 

Items which had alternative responses were the onl> ones employed 
in determining total raw scores for use in the analysis. As a means 
to correct for chance success in responding to an item» the following 
formula was employed in scoring each indivi^’ual: 



K - 1 

where S = score 

R = number of correct response: 

W “ number of wrong responses 

K = number of alternative responses to each item 
As a means of increasing item validity, the principle of item 
discrimination value was used according to the procedure outlined by 
Guilford (1965) to determine how sharply an item segregates persons 
higher on the scale of total raw score from those lower cn the scale. 
This division of upper and lowrr scores was made at the median of the 
distribution of individual scores which esulted in 45 scores f.hove 
and 50 below the median. The proportion if individuals passing 
each item was calculated for both groups; and 

Since the test scores had been dichut> .nized at the median, 
the proportions were then referred to an abac for a graphic 
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estimate of the phi coefficient (0). Final item selection was made 
on the basis of phi coefficients significant at the .01 level 
calculated from the following formula! 



0 

.01 



2.576 ^ 2.576 

x/N '9-71 



.265 



where N is the number of subjects in both groups combined (P^ + ^l^‘ 

Of the 66 items in the test used in the item analysis, 30 were 
determined to have a sufficient discriminating power to be used in 
further refinement of the initial r&w scores. These latter items 
are indicated in Appendix B with an asterisk preceding the item number. 

For an estimate of reliability of the cognitive inventory, the 
Kuder-Rlchardson formula 20 was utilized. This formula is considered 
by Guilford (1965) to be superior to the split-half method of estimating 
reliability in that the use of item statistics avoids the biases as 
may arise from arbitrary splitting into halves. This formula is: 



r 



tt 



( — ) ( 
^ n.l ^ ^ 




) 



where n = number of items in the test 
p = proportion passing an item 

q = 1 - p 

0^ ~ variance for the total scores. 

The estimate of reliability of the items In this test based 
upon the ^bove formula was .7388 ano was considered to be of 
sufficient reliability for the purpose of this research. 
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Affective Inventory 



An extensive review of the literature yielded little success in 
delineating an existing instrument to measure attitudes toward the 
A.B.E. program. It was necessary to develop a scale for this purpose; 

, to derive an indication of the subjeccs^ appreciations, feelings, 
etc., (affect) toward the attitude object under consideration. After 
a review of the various approaches to attitude scale construction, the 
procedure employed for the scale development was the "method of surmnated 
rctings" as outlined by Euvards (1957). 

The development of the instrument administered to the subjects 
(see Appendix C) had its genesis in the collection of about 60 state- 
ments reflecting an opinion regarding the A.B.E. program. These initial 
statements were perceived to be of a favorable, unfavorable, or neutral 
nature and were administered to a group of graduate students in the 
Department of Adult and Community College Education at North Carolina 
State University and to a group of professional A.B.E. personnel at the 
National Pre'-Service Seminar for A.B.E. in Detroit, Michigan, in the 



spring of 1967, The^e gmups were asked to respond to the statements 
and to indicate items that were unclear or Inappropriate. The 45 
statements in the final scale were selected on the basis of these pre- 
tests and reconanendat ions of selected adult education professors. 

The subjects were asked to indicate their "feeling" toward each 
statement on the basis of a five-point Lickert-type scale so weighted 
that the number accompanying their response xcould indicate tlieir score 
for each item. The response altern3tives and their weights are as 
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for each item. 



follows: strongly agree ~ 5, agree - 4, undecided - 3, disagree 2 , 

and strongly disagree - 1. 

Individual raw scores were calculated by summing the item scores 
for each participant. In the case of statements representing an 
unfavorable opinion or feeling, the scoring of items was reversed 
from that mentioned above since disagreement with an unfavorable 
statement reflects a favorable disposition toward the object under 
consideration ~ the A.B.E. program. A mix of positively and negatively 
worded statements was maintained in an attempt to avoid a "response set^ 

The distribution of the responses of the 95 subjects to the 
posttest was utilized in an item analysis as a measure for selecting 
statements which had a greater power of discrimination. The 26 
highest individual raw scores and an equal number of the lowest 
individual raw scores comprised the criterion groups by which to 
further evaluate the individual statements. 

A ^ value for each statement was then determined using the 
following : 



t 




where X = the mean score on a given statement for the high group 
H 

= the mean score on a given statement for the low group 
n “ the number in each group; i_.e* , n = n„ ® n 



L 



2 



2 



E(Xh - X^) 





2 




2 



A _t value equal to or greater than 1.75 was considered as 
indicating a significant difference between high and low group 
average responses. Edwards (1957) indicates that the above 
procedure is valid if there are at least 25 subjects in each of 
the two groups. 

All but three of the 45 statements possessed a _t value greater 
than 1.75; but according to the literature, it is more desirable to 
limit the number of items in the final scale to 15 to 25. The 
subjects’ raw attitude scores were further adjusted by summing their 
item scores for the 22 statements with the highest _t values based 
upon the above item analysis. The items included in the final 
selection are indicated in Appendix C with an asterisk preceding 
the statement number, and statements receiving reverse scoring in 
the final sea’ e are indicated with two asterisks. 

The range of attitude scores was tr ichotomized so that nearly 
equal numbers were assigned to each segment. This resulted in the 
33 subjects with lowest scores (80 to 91) being classified as low, 
the 33 subjects in the mid-range (92 to 99) as medium, and the 29 
subjects with highest scores (100 to 110) as high. This distribu- 
tion will be referred to as the attitude index. 
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To derive an estimate of reliability of the final attitude 
scale, the Spearman-Brown formula was employed as explained by 
Guilford (1965). This formula was designed to estimate the reli- 
ability of a test n times as long as the one for which a self-correla- 
tion is known. This formula is as follows^ 



o 

ERIC 
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I 



2r 



hh 



tt 



1 + r 



hh 



where r,, stands for the correlation between halves of the test, 
hh 

A coefficient of .7097 was calculated for one-half of the 
test correlated with the other half. This procedure involved the 
derivation of two split-half scores for each subject; one based 
on his item scores for odd-numbered items and the other on his item 
scores for even-numbered items. An estimate of reliability of the 
attitude scale based upon the above formula was determined to be 
.8302. 

Major Value Orientations 

According to the literature, one of the most widely used instru- 
ments to determine values or value orientations has been the Allport 
(I960) Study of Values (originally published in 1931). After 
reviewing various possible measures of values, the above test was 
chosen for use in this study mainly because; 

A. It had been standardized on a college population for which 
there were published norms by sex and certain occupational 
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groups. 



B. It is easy to administer and requires a minimum amount of 
explanation. 

C. It is easily scored and has built-in checks for proper 
scoring . 

The above value test attempts to measure the relative prominence 
of six basic values or motives in personality. This classification 
is based directly on the work of Eduard Spranger. Spranger's (1928) 
T ypes of Men defends the view that personalities of men are best known 
through a study of their values or evaluative attitudes. 

A brief description of the six basic values follows (Allport 
et al. , I960, pp. 4-5): 

The Theoretical . The interests here are empirical, 
critical* and rational. In the pursuit of goals, 
the ... individual takes a "cognitive" attitude, 
one that looks for identities and differences, ... 
divests itself of judgments, and seeks only to 
observe and to reason. 

B. The Economic . ... interested in what is useful. 

His interest in utilities embraces the practical 
affairs of the business world.... 

C. The Aesthetic . The highest value here is found in 
form and harmony. Each single experience is judged 
... for its own sake . 

D. The Social . The highest value for this type is 
love of people. The social man prizes other persons 
as ends and is therefore himself kind* sympathetic, 
and unselfish. 

E. Th e Political . The interest here is primarily in 
the power. The activities of the political man are 
not necessarily within the narrow field of politics; 
but whatever his vocation, he betrays himself as a 
Machtv'icnsch. 
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F. The Religious . The highest value of the religious 
person may be called ’'unity’'. He is mystical and 
seeks to comprehend the cosmos as a whole, to relate 
himself to its embracing totality. 

The test was so constructed that each subject receives a score 

for each of these value categories. A score of AO is the average 

for any single value, and it is possible for a subject to obtain 

a profile that is nearly flat which indicates that his evaluative 

attitudes are equally favorable in all six categories. The test 

scores reflect relative values so that high scores on one or more 

values necessitates correspondingly low scores on others. 

The authors of the test warn that the use of statistical 

analyses be employed with caution because of the interdependence 

of scores on one value with those of the other values. In a 

commentary early in the history of the test, Cantril and Allport 

(1933, p. 263) conclude that; 

In numerous studies of the interrelationship of 
tests for personality, low coefficients of cor- 
relation are usually found, a fact which, for 
some strange reason, often leads the investigator 
to dispair of the tests employed. ... If correla- 
tions are obtained between the Study of Values and 
other personality tests, they should be regarded 
only as approximations, since the scores on a 
single value represent relative rather than ab- 
solute measures. 

The instrument was tested for internal consistency and for 
repeat reliability following its revision in 1931. The mean 
reliability coefficient for split-half subscales on each dimension 
was .90. The mean repeat reliability coefficient was .89 for a one- 
mon*h interval and .88 for a tvo-month interval (Allport e t al . , 
1960). 
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To secure indices of value orientations, the Allport £t a^. 

(1960) Study of Values test was administered during the second week 
of the three-week institute to all 98 subjects participating at that 
time. The mean scores used in the comparison of the teacher trainers 
with other groups were computed from scores of the 98 responding to 
the test; whereas, only the scores of the 95 subjects participating in 
other posttests were included in the remainder of the analysis related 
to values. 

One of the major interests of this study was to determine if 
significant differences existed \?ithin the independent variables 
(previously established reference groups) relative to major value 
orientations. Since there was the element of interdependence 
associated with scores on the six values, employment of some of the 
more popular or convenient statistical techniques could not be 
legitimized for use here with individual scores. McGinnies (1950, 
p. 30) has noted that since the ’’value scores are not strictly 
quantitative measures, they are useful only as indications of rank- 
order'\ 

Each subject's score for each value was ranked according to 
its magnitude relative to other value scores; i^.£. , the value with 
the highest score was ranked number one, the value with the second 
highest score was ranked number two, etc. In some instances, two 
or more values received the same score; such values received 
identical ranks. Mine of the 95 subjects assigned first-place rank 
to two values. Values ranked first by the subjects w’ere considered as 
their major value orientations and were the only ones included in this 
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analysis. 



Analysis of Data 



The major statistical techniques employed in the analysis 
included the analysis of variance, McNemar's test for significant 
changes, correlation, and chi-square. The level of significance 
established for the purpose of hypothesis testing was ,05, The 
services of the North Carolina State University Computer Center 
were utilized extensively for the major portion of the analysis; 
however, a desk calculator was used in some instances. 

Null hypotheses and Hq (numbers correspond to the research 
hypotheses on page 30) were tested with the F value derived by the 
analysis of variance. The McNemar test was also employed in connec- 
tion with Hq , A ratio for testing the significance of a correlation 

coefficient was used to test , The chi-square test for independence 

3 

was used to test the remaining null hypotheses — through H 

^15 
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DESCRIPTION OF SUBJECTS 



Consistent with the study objectives, this chapter is concerned 
with a descriptive overview of selected personal and situational 
characteristics (independent variables) and the major value orienta- 
tions of the research subjects. 

Personal and Si tuat ional Characteristics 



The data used in connection with the independent variables 
discussed here were derived from the subject's responses to the 
instrument in Appendix A, Two of the variables, sex and race, 
were natural dichotomies; the remaining variables, age, educational 
achievement, ABE experience, and place of residence are summarized 
in Table 2 according to sex and race. Data pertaining to charac- 
teristics other than those above are summarized in Appendix D. 

Race 

All responses to the item corcerning race were either Caucasian 
or Negro (none specified "other"), thus the natural dichotomy referred 
to above. The distribution of the subjects by race approximated a 
two-to-one ratio with 62 (65 percent) being Caucasian and 33 (35 percent) 
being Negro. Further discussion pertaining to race is included in 
subsequent paragraphs treating the remaining variables. 

Sex 

The ratio of male and female subjects was nearly the same as 
for race with 61 (64 percent) Caucasian males constituted the 
largest proportion of this division vdth the remaining 51 (54 percent) 
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Table 2. Distribution of subjects according to race and sex by age, educational achievement 
A.B.E. experience, and location of present residence 
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Race 

Caucasian N*»62 Negro N-33 

Independent variables N Male N«44 Female N“18 Male N=17 Female N-16 
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^Figures shown in parentheses represent percentage of category shown in column heading. Otner 
figures represent percentage of the category of the independent variables. 



being fairly eveuly divided among Caucasian females (18), Negro 
males (17), and Negro females (16). Sex of subjects will receive 
further elaboration in subsequent sub-sections. 

Me 

The age of the subjects ranged from 20 to 69 years with 38 
representing the median and 40.3 years being the mean. The age 
range war categorized into three age groups with a fairly even 
number of subjects in each group. 

uf the 32 subjects under 33, 69 percent were male and 31 percent 
female; 53 percent were Caucasian and 47 percent Negro, This younger 
group included almost one-third (30 percent) of the Caucasian males, 
over one-half (52 percent) of the Negro males, less than one-fourth 
(22 percent) of the Caucasian females, and almost four out of ten 
(38 percent) of the Negro females. 

Of the 33 subjects in the middle age group (35 to 44 years), 
almost three-quarters (73 percent) were male and 21 percent were 
female; this same distribution existed between Caucasian (73 percent) 
and Negro (27 percent) subjects, This group included the largest 
proportion of the Caucasian males (45 percent), 22 percent of the 
Caucasian females, nearly cne-fourtl' (24 percent) of the Negro 
males, and almost one-third (31 percent) of the Negro females, 

The older age category (45 and over) Included an equal percentage 
(50 “ 50) of males and females; S 0 ven out of ten were Caucasian and 
30 percent were Negro. Oiie-fourth of the Caucasian males were 
assigned to this alder group as were the largest proportion (56 percent) 
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of the Caucasian females, nearly one-fourth (24 percent) of the Negro 
males, and about three out of ten (31 percent) of the Negro females. 
Educational Achievement 

It was anticipated that all subjects would have earned at 
least a Bachelor^s degree, but six (6 percent) had not earned a 
college degree. Of the 89 subjects who had completed four years 
of college, only II (12 percent of total) had not completed graduate 
work. W^^ll over oue-third (36) had earned at least a Master’s 
degree; and, of this number, 19 had done graduate study in addition 
to this higher degree. 

Of those having acl^:eved less than a college degree, five 
(83 percent) were Caucasian and r.wo-thirds (67 percent) were females. 
Just over one-half (55 percent) of those whose highest achievement 
was the Bachelor's degree were Negro and 63 percent were male. The 
largest proportion (45 percent) in this category were Negro males. 

The largest proportion of subjects (42) were found to have done 
graduate v.ork in addition to the Bachelor's degree but liad not earned 
a Master's degrc3 Of this group, 52 percent were Caucasian and 55 
percent were male. Almost four out of ten (38 percent) of this 
group w*ere Caucasian males and nearly one-third (31 percent) were 
Negro females. 

Of the 17 subjects achieving a minlmun level of a Master's degree, 
/I percent w*ere Caucasian and 88 percent were male. Almost two-thirds 
(65 percent) were Caucasian males and 23 percent were Negro rales. 

Two ovit cf tea (20 percent) of the subjects had completed 
gra iuate work in adliticn to the Master's degree. All but one 
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(Negro male) of this group (95 percent) were Caucasian and almost 
three-fourths (74 percent) v?ere males. 

Of the Caucasian subjects, over one-half (5f' percent) of the 
males and about one-thiid (33 percent) of the females had achieved 
at least a Master's degree. Three out of ten Negro males and only 
6 percent of the Negro females had achieved this educational level. 

About 43 percent of all males and 20 percent of all females were in 
this category. 

A.B.E. Experience 

Data pertaining to this variable reflect the newTiess of the 
present emphasis in A.B.E. Only six subjects reported more than 
five years experience in tlie field of adult Illiteracy. A large 
majority (77) of subjects liad worked in the program only cwo years 
or less . 

Of those reporting less tl^an one year's experience, 71 percent 
were Caucasians and an equal number (71 percent) were riales. 

Caucasian males constituted the largest proportion (54 percent) 
of this category while tlie Negro females made up tl^e smallest 
(12 percent) . 

Over one-half (53) of tl^e subjects had had from one to two 
years of A.B.E. experience with 57 percent being Caucasian and 
61 percent being male, and four out of ten of the subjects in this 
category were Caucasian males. 

More than eight out of ton (83 percent) of the subjects with 
three to five years of experience were Caucasian, an i the same per- 
centage was male. Ihere were no Negro females included in this category. 
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All but one of the six subjects with six or more years of 
experience were Caucasian > and two-thirds were female. Half of 
this number were Caucasian females, and none of the Negro males 
x^^ere included in this category. 

Location of Pre sen t Kes idenc c 

Well over half (54 or 57 percent) of the subjects resided in 
an urban setting. The category with the largest number of subjects 
(31) was urban-central city followed closely by rural non-farm with 
27. Only 14 of the subjects reported living in rural-farm areas. 

Of those in the urban-central city category, over one-half 
(55 percent) w’ere Negro and 55 percent were male. An equal percentage 
of subjects (29 percent) was Caucasian males and Negro females, and 
26 percent vTsre Negro males. 

Of the 23 designating their residence as urban-outside central 
city, almost three-fourths (74 percent) were Caucasian; and 61 
percent were male. The Caucasian males constituted the largest 
proportion (44 percent) of this category and Caucasian females 
second largest (30 percent). The same racial distribution as in 
the preceding paragraph existed in the rural non-farm sector; hov:- 
ever, 71 percent of th.is group w’ere males with 56 percent being 
Caucasian males. 

; Of the 14 subjects from rural-farm areas, 11 were Caucasian 

f 

and 11 were male. Ten of these subjects were Caucasian males. 

I 
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Major Value Orientations 



Another objective of the study was to determine the major value 
orientations of the subjects. In order to make these determinations, 
subject responses to the Allport al^, (1960) Study of Values test 
were used to rank-order individual mean scores for each of the six 
value categories v/hich the test attempts to determine. 

The subjects’ mean scores for each value category were also 
determined and are presented below and are compared with those of 
the general norms for the test manual and with a large sample of 
education students as reported in the literature. 

As shown in Table 3, the dominant values (those above the 40 aver- 
age) of the research subjects from highest to lowest were rellgious-- 
interest in unity; social--love of people; and theoretical — empivical, 
critical, and rational. TVie values of least importance from highest 
to lowest were economic---utilltarii.,., political- -interest in power; 
and aesthetic — interest in form and harmony. Clearly, the highest 
and lowest values of this group were reJ.igious and aesthetic 
respectively. 

Table 3. Study of value mean scores of college students and adult 
basic education teacl;«r trainers 



Group 


l!^eo- 

retical 


Eco- 

nomic 


Aes- 

thetic 


Social 


Pollt 

leal 


Reli- 

gious 


College students^ 


39.80 


3y. 45 


40.29 


39.34 


40.61 


40.51 


N=8369 

Adult basic educa- 
tion teacher 
trainers N*98 


41.09 


39.12 


34.37 


41.79 


38.95 


43.65 


^These data are 


given in 


the test 


manual 


as the 


general i 


:iortns 



{Allport £t , 1960, p. 11). 
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Included in the Allport et al. (1960) test manual are the mean 
scores for 8»369 college students which constitutes the.ir general 
norms; these scores are also shown in Table 3 for comparison by 
Inspection* The mean scores for a group this large approaches the 
theoretical mean of 40 for each value; however, the three highest 
scores in descending order are political, religious, and aesthetic. 

The loudest interest value of the norm group was social. 

In comparing the mean scores in Table 3 for the two groups, 
one finds that the religious value is the only one that is common 
among the dominant values and tl^at ecoromic is the common value 
among the less important values. 

The authors of the test indicate that there are decided differences 
between values held by males and females and that comparisons of individ- 
ual scores should be made only with scores of the same sex* They 
include a breakdowii of the general norms by 5894 males and 2745 
females; these mean scores are shown in Table 4, A comparison of 
value scores of the colJege students discloses a pattern betw’een 
scores by sex; > tl\e males held as their highest values the 

political^ theoretical, and economic; whereas, the females w’era 
more favorably disposed tow^ard the aesthetic, reJlgious, and sociaJ, 
value categories. 

In a sim'^lar comparison of the mean scores of tlie teacher 
trainers by sex, apparent diflorences exist. The dominant values 
of the males w'ere the theoretical and religious with political and 
economic ;r,enii scores being slightly above the theoretical mean. 

The females scored above the value average on the religious and social 
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values. Religious was the only common dominant value among the 
male and female subjects of the present study. Both sexes scored 
lowest on the aesthetic value,. 

Maclean e_^ aj^. (1955) compared the scores of 1725 teaching 
candidates at U.C.L.A. on the S tudy of Values test with the general 
norms. Even with such a large sample » obvious differences existed 
among values and between sexes. The mean scores from the U.C.L.A. 
study are also included in Table 4 for comparison in the present study. 

The dominant values of the male teaching candidates were theoretical 
and political with social being at the 40 average. The female candidates 
held as their dominant values aesthetic, political, and religious. The 
value categories with the lowest mean scores for male and female candi- 
dates were religious and economic respectively. 

By comparing the mean scores of the teaching candidates and teacher 
trainers with the ger.cral norms by sox, one finds little difference 
between the three male groups on the theoretical value, but that an 
array of contrasts exists on the remaining ones. Both teaching groups 
scored below the nornu-, on the economic and political value and above 
on social. The U.C.L.A. males scored higgler and the teaclier- trainer 
males scored lower than the norms on the aesthetic value. 

Both female education groups scored higher on the ilieoretical 
value than siiown foi ch.e norms. The U.C.l, .A. females' scores were 
quite sifiiilar to the norms on the remaining values witli the excep..ion 
of the religious value which was tlie lowest of tl^e t)iree-wa> corpari- 
The teacher-trainer females scored higher on the religious 
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and social values and lower on the aesthetic value than did either 



of the other groups of females. 

Differences existing between mean scores of the subjects and 
those of the general norms and teaching candidates in the fore- 
going discussion may be due to the relatively smaJl sample; however 
observable differences also exist between scores of the two larger 
samples . 
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DATA ANALYSIS 



The purpose of this chapter is to present the results of data 
analysis related to the hypotheses of the study and to discuss the 
relationships disclosed through the analysis. The order of presen- 
tation is as follows: (1) cognitive inventory, (2) affective 

inventory, (3) correlations of inventories, (4) major value orienta- 
tions, and (5) attitudes related to the independent variables. 

Cognitive Inventory 

Cne of the major assumptions of this study was that the subjects’ 
knowledge and understanding (cognitions) of the A.B.E. program woulv^ 
increase as a result of their participation in the three-week institute 
(treatment). The null hypothesis related to this assumption was: 

There is no difference in the subjects^ cognitive inventory scores 
from pretest to posttes t. A sumiriary of the analysis of variance of 
pre- and posttest scores for Group I on the cognitive inventory is 
presented in Table 5. 

The average Increase or change in cognitive scoies was 17.77 
points, and the range of increase was from one to 38 points. The 
large F value is highly significant at the ,005 level of confidence; 
therefore, the null hypothesis is rejected and the alternate hypothesis 
indicating a real or true difference in the direction of increased 
scores is accepted. 

According to the research design, t!;e mean cognitive score 
for Group 11 would Hkely be similar to Ll;e mean score for Group 1 



Table. 5. Analysis of variance of dlrferenoes be^vean prelast and 
por^test cognitive inventory scores for group I 



Source of Sums of Mean 

variation df scuare^ square F P 



Between (pre vs. Post) 1 15158.52 15158.52 265.99 .005 

Within groups 47 2678.48 56.99 



Total 48 17837.00 
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since the sub j acts were 'andoni.* y assigned to groups. sj.j, ig .ame 
rationale, the posttest scores of the two groups would be similar 
ur.lf.s3 Croup I vas afforded tlie advantage of a carryover or practice 
effr-.cc from itavlng interacted with the items on the Instrument less 
than three ’v^eeFs previously. 

An analysis of variance was made to ootcrmine if any significant 
differences existed between tlie mean posttest scores of the two groups; 
d summary of these data is presented in Table 6. The Y value was not 
of sufficient magnitude to be significant at the .05 level; therefore, 
it was concluded that there vas no difference in posttest scores 
betw’een Group I and Group II. 

The mean bef ore-and-af t er scores are show'n in Table 7. If 
there h; d been a ] ictice effect inherent lu Group I subjects’ 
ability to perform on tlie po^ttest, their n.ean posttest score would 
have to have been significantly greater than that of Group II. The 
reverse of tuis was true although not slgni. icantly different; there- 
fore, it vas concluded that there was negligible, if any, practice effect 
associated vrlth the subject’s responses to the cognitive inventory post- 
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test . 



Table 6. Analysis of variance of 
of group I and group II 


pos t tes t 


cognitive inventory scores 


Source of 
variation 


df 


Sums of 
squares 


Mean 

square F P 


Between groups (I vs. 


II) 1 


318 


318 2.355 N.S. 


Within groups 


93 


12601 


135 


Total 


9A 


12919 




Table 7. Pretest and posttest mean group 
affective inventories 


scores on cognitive and 






Mean 


Scores Mean 


Inventory Group 


N 


Pretest 


Posttest Difference 


Cognitive I 

II 


A8 

A7 


19.0 


77 17.77 

43 21. 43^ 


Affective I 

II 


A8 

A7 


91,83 


96.52 4.69 

94.30 2.47^ 


^Computation based upon an . 


assumed pretest score equal to that 



of Group I, 



Affective Invent ory 



Another assumption of the study vas that throu^Ji participation 
in the three-week institute, the subjects' attitude (affect) toward 
the A.B.E. program would become more favorable. Based upon the 
subjects' responses to the affective inventory before and after the 
institute training (treatment), th ' following null hypothesis vas 
tested: ( There, is n ^ dif f erence in the si j ect s ^ aff e ctive invento ry 
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scores f rom pretest to posttest . A summary of che analysis of variance 
of pre- and posttest scores from Group I on the affective inventory is 
given ill Table 8. 

Table 8. Analysis of variance differences between pretest and 
posttest affective inventory scores for group I 



Source of 
variation 


Jf 


Gums of 
squares 


Mean 

square 


F 


P 


Between (pre vs. post) 


1 


1055 


1055 


18.528 


.005 




1 

1 


2676 


56.9^: 






Total 


48 


3731 









The McNemar (Siegel, 1956) test for the significance of change 
including the correction for continuity resulted in a rhi-square 
value of 7.85 with one degree of fieedom and was significant at the 
,01 level. 

The McKemar test formula including the correction for continuity 
is as follows: 




A 4* D with df = 1 

where: A = number of subjects whose score changed in a negative 

dlrectioi\ oi which became less favorable. 

D = number of subjects whose score changed in a positive 
direction or which became more favorable. 

A summary of the subiects’ direction of change in affective 
inventory scores from pretest to posttest is shovTi in Table 9* 




( t 
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The range of decrease in scores for the 13 subjects in cell 
A was from a minus one to a minus e^giit with a mean decrease of 
-4,08. The range of increase in scores for the 33 subjects in 
cell D \;as from two to 33 with a mean increase of 8,42, Since 
the test is only concerned with the subjects whose score changed, 
the two subjects whose score did not change were arbitrarily assigned 
to cell C, 

Table 9. Distribution of subjects^ direction of change in affective 
inventory scores from pretest to posttest for group I 



Pos t tes t 

Negative Positive 

Pretesc Cell Number Cell Number df p 



Positive A 13 B -- 1 7,85 ,01 

Negative C 2 r 33 



Based upon the information revealed by the highly significant F 
value in Table 8 and the above chi-square Vcilue , the above null 
hypothesis is rejected and the alternate hypothesis >’-2 wliich ir.dicates 
a significant c]'.ange in affective invenf'^ry scores (attitude) in a 
favorable direction from pretest t posttest is accepted. 

An analysis of variance was made to determine if any significant 
difference existed between the posttest affective :^nventory scares 
of the two groups. These data are summarlred in Table 10, The F 
value was not significant at the .03 level; therefore, it was 
concluded that there was no difference in the posttest affective 
inventory f cores between groups. 
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lable 10. Analysis of variance of posttest affective inventory scores 
of group I and group II 



Source of 
variat ion 


df 


Sums of 
squares 


Mean 

square 


F 


P 


Between gioups (I vs, II) 


1 


119 


1J9 


2.052 


N,S 


yithin groups 


93 


5398 


58 






Total 


94 


5517 









Based upon the assumptions inherent within the research design 
regarding similar pretest scores due to random ass igni.ient and the non- 
significant F value, it was concluded that little or no practice effect 
was associated with the r<=isponses to the affective inventory posttest by 
Group I. Before and after mean scores by groups are presented in Table 7. 

Correlation o f Invent o ries 

Based upon t)ie cognitive-affective consistency theory advanced 
by Rosenberg (1960), it was anticipated that an increase in the 
subjects^ knowledge and understanding (cognitions) about A.B.K. as 
a result of attending the three-week Institute (treatment) v;ould be 
accompanied by a change in their feeling (attitude) toicard the A.B.K. 
program in a favorajle direction. This rationale led tc a test of 
the following null hypothesis: Ther e i s no correlat ion b etween 

changes in the cognitive and af f ective inventor y score s_ of th e A S 
subjects in Group I from pretest to posttes t . 

The results of this correlation are summarized in Table 11. The 
mean difference or change in cogn^ .ive inventory scores was 17.77 



and for affective inventory scores was 4.69 (see Table 7). The 
correlation coefficient, .1257, was not significant at the .05 
level. A ratio for testing the significance of a coefficient o^ 
correlation was calculaced to be 1.2166 and was not significant 
at tha specified acceptante level, therefore, the null hypothet'is 
is accepted which indicates t.iat no positive correlation existed 
between differences or changes between the two inventories from 
pretest to posttest and the alternate hypothesis is rejected. 

Table 11. Pearson's ptoduct-moment correlation of changes in subjects' 
affective and cognitive inventory scores from pretest to 
pos t tes t 



Inventory dif- 




Standard 




ference scores 


Means 


deviation 


:: p 


Cognitive 


17.7708 


7.5491 


.1257 N.S. 


Affective 


4.6875 


7.5460 





Analysis of group data revealed that the subjects in Group I 
experienced positive change in both cognitions and affuct during the 
institute training period. However, on an Individual ba*is, concomita t 
changes as hypothesized were not in evidence. 

Major Valve Or nt a t ion s 

An analysis of the major value orientations held by the subjects 
as related to the i: 1. pendent variables i:i presented in the following 
sub-sections and is summarized in Table 12. 
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The null hypothesis tested was: There Is no difference In the 



2 

su bjects* major value orientation s and a^e categori es. The X value 
of 9,45^ with 10 degrees of freedom as shown in Table 12 is not 
significant at the .05 level; therefore, the null hypothesis Is 
accepted. No evidence was found here to indicate that the major 
value orientations of the subjects vary as age Increases; therefore, 
the alternate hypothesis is also accepted. This finding tends 
to support the assumption that values are fairly stable and enduring 
over time, 

S^x 

The null hypothesis tested was: T here is no difference In the 

o 

subjects* major value orientations by sex comp aris ons. The value 
of 7.155 with five degrees of freedom was not significant; therefore, 
the null hypothesis is accepted. The hypothesis which suggests 
that value orientations will vary according to sex is rejected. This 
finding Is contrary to related research findings relative to sex 
differences. The reported differences were primarily based on dif- 
ferences between means ard consld<^ratlou -o the element of interde- 
pendence oetween value categories was ignored; whereas, sex differences 
measured in the present study was based on a rank-order arrangement. 
R^cje 

The null hypothesis tested was: The r e Is no di ffere nce i n t he 

I subjects* major value orientations by race The value of 16.095 

I 

with five degrees of freedom w^as highly significant at less than .01 
level. The null hypothesis is rejected and the alternate hypothesis 

o 
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which indicates that there are differences in major value orienta- 
tions according to race of the subjects is accepted. 

The largest proportion of subjects of each race indicated their 
greatest interest in the religious value. The largest contrasts 
between race by value indicated that a greater proportion of first 
rank assignments by the Caucasian subjects were in the political 
and economic values; whereas, a larger proportion of the Negro subjects 
assigned greater interest to the social value than the other subjects. 
Edu catio n al Achievemen t 

The null hypothesis tested was: There i* no d ifference in t he 

su bjects^ major value orientations and rducajlonal a chieve men t . Tn i s 

2 

hypothesis is accepted since the X value of 12.355 with 15 degrees of 
freedom was rot significantly greater than zero. The alternate 
hypothesis is also accepted since no evidence was foutid to indic,?te 
that value orientations of subjects do vary as the level of edu' ational 
achievement increases. 

The data related to this hypothesis in Table 12 has been partially 
collapsed in that the six subjects with less than a Bachelor's degree 

o 

were grouped with those with a degree, A X value of 20,228 with 20 
degrees of freedom was cc'riputed before the data were grouped and was 
also found to be not significant at the ,05 level, 

A« B,£, Experience 

The null hypothesis tested was: There is no difference in the sub- 

jects* major value orientations and A,B.E. experience . The value 
of 3.931 with 10 degrees of freedom was not significant; therefore, the 
null hypothesis is accepted The alternate hypothesis Hg which 
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suggasts that valuas will rGirain constant as AtBiE. GxpGCience 
increases is also accepted. 

A value of 18.148 with 20 degrees ol freedom was computed 
for five categories of A.B.E. experience and was found to be net 
significant. Since there were only four subjects with six to 10 
years experience and two with 11 or more years, they were grouped 
with the 12 in the three to five year category and are shown in 
Table 12 as having three or more years of A.B.E. experience. 
location of Pre se nt Residence 

The null hypothesis tested was: There is no difference in che 

sub j ec t s ’ ma j or value orie n tations and location of present residence . 
The value of 5.189 with 15 degrees of freedom was not significant. 
The null hypothesis is accepted and the alternate hypothesis Hg which 
indicates that value orientations of the subjects will remain constant 
with variations in place of residence is also accepted. 



Attitudes 




This section deals with the subjects^ attitude toward the A.B.E, 
program a^ lording to their attitude index placement compared with 
categories within tne independent variables. The data related to 
this analysis are summarized In Table 13. 

Age 

The null hypo thesis tested w*as: There i s no difference in th e 

subjects^ attitude toward the A.B.E. program by age cat egori es. The 

2 

null hypothesis is accepted since the X value ot 1.749 with four 
degrees of freedom w’as not significantly greater tlian zero. The 
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Table 13. Association of selected indepencent v^ariables with subjects* attitude index' 
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Attitude index 
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‘Attitude index refers to the distribution of scores on the post test affective inventory 
ling to the followirg trichotomy: low — 80 to 91, medium — 92 to 99, and high — 100 



alternate hypothesis indicating that attitudes toward the A,B.E. 

program are more favorable as age increases is not supported. 

Sex 

The null hypothesis tested was; Th ere is no difference In the 

subjects' attitude toward the A.B.t , program by sex categories . The 
2 

X value of 1.222 with two degrees of freedom was not significant at 
the .05 level; therefore, the null hypothesis is accepted. The 
al^'ernatf. hypothesis which suggests that females possess a more 

favorable attitude toward the A.B.E. program is rejected. 

Race 

The null hypothesis tested was. There is no difference in the 

subjects' attitude to ward the A.B.E, program by race categor ies . The 
2 

X value of 1.875 with two degrees of freedom was not significant and 
supports the null hypothesis. Th a alternate hypothesis is rejected; 

and, based upon this evidence, it is concluded that the attitude toward 
the A.B.E. program held by Negro subjects did not differ significantly 
from that hold by Caucasian subjects. 

Educational Achievement 

The null hypothesis tested was: T here is no difference in the 

subjects* attitude toward the A.B.E. program by level of educational 

2 

achievement . The X value of 16.310 with eight degrees of freedom 
is significant at less than the .05 level; therefore, the above 
hypothesis is rejected. Th<i alternate hypothesis also rejected 

since it suggests a positive association between attitudes and educa- 
tional achievement. A negative relationship may be seen by examining 
the percentage distribution in Table 13. 

o 
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It has been determined that there is a difference n attitudes 
of the subjects toward the A.B.E. program as level of educational 
achievement increases; the negative association indicates that 
attitudes are less favorable among subjects 'aving achieved higher 
levels of education. 

A.B.E. Experience 

The null hypothesis tested was: T here is no difference in 

the F objects' attitude toward thr A.B.E. program by level of A.B.E. 

2 

expea, ience . The null hypothesis is accepted since the X value of 
4.009 with four degrees of freedom was not significantly greater 
than zero, The alternate hypothesis suggesting that the subjects' 

attitudes toward the A.B.E. program are more favorable as level of 
A.B.E. experience increases is rejected, 

Location of Present Residence 

The null hypothesis tested was: There is no diffrrence in the 

subje c ts* attitude ward the A.B.E. program by pi ice of residence . 

The X value of 11.269 with six degrees of freedom was not significant 
and is considered as a basis for accepting the null hypothesis. The 
alternate hypothesis which suggests that attitudes are more 
favorable among subjectf. residing in more urbanized areas than 
those from more rural areas is rejected. 

Summary 

The data presented in tnis chapter have been related to the 
research designed to examine the attitudes and values of A.B.E. 
teacher trainers. The analysis has been discussed in three phases and 
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related to: (1) chaages in cognitions and effect^ (2) major value 

orientations, and (3) attitudes toward the A.B.E. program. 

The alternate hype :heses in Phase I which were supportr^d include: 

The subjects' knowledge and understanding of the A.B.E. 
prograi'^. will increase as a result of their pai ^icipat ion 
in the institute . 

The subjects’ attitude toward che A.B.E. program will 
become more favorable as a result of cheir participation 
in the institute. 

one hypothesis in Phase I which did not receive sufficient 
support w’af 

Ho There will be i concomitant change in the subjects' 

cognitions and affect as a result of their participation 
ill the institute. 



Phase II hypotheses receiving support inclucie: 



The maj or 


value 


orientations 


of 


the 


sub jec ts 


will 


remain 


constant ^ 


as age 


increases « 












The major 


value 


orientations 


of 


tlie 


sub j ec Co 


will 


vary 


acco rdiug 


to race. 












The major 


value 


orientations 


of 


the 


sub j ec t s 


will 


remain 


constant . 


as level of educational 


achievement 


increases . 


Ihe major 


value 


orientations 


of 


the 


subj ec t s 


will 


remain 


constant 


as A.B, 


,E, experience increases. 






Ihe major 


value 


orientations 


of 


the 


subj ec t s 


will 


remain 


constant ^ 


.^ith variations in 


place of 


residence . 





One hypothesis in Phase II was not supported: 

The major value orientations of the subjects will vary 
according to sex. 

None of the alternate hypotheses in Phase III received sufficient 
support. These were: 

The subjects' attitude toward the A.B.E. program will be 
more favorable as age increases. 
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H. The subjects' attitude toward the A.B.E. program will be 
^ * more favorable among females than among males. 

H The subjects* attitude toward the A.B.E. program will be 
more favorable among Negroes than among Caucasians. 

H The subjects' attitude toward the A.B.E. program will be 

more favorable as level of educational achievement increases 
(Results supported the reverse of this relationship). 

H The subjects' attitude toward the A.B.E. program will be 
less favorable as A.B.E. experience increases. 



H 



’ 5 . 



The subjects' attitude toward the A.B.E. program will be 
more favorable among the more highly urbanized residents 
than among the more rural residents. 
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DISC'SSION, CONCLUSIONS, AND IMPLICATIONS 



Introduction 

The primary intei t of this investigation was to examine the 
relationship between selected personal and situational characteristics 
of A.B.E. teacher trainers, their major value orientations, and their 
attitude toward the A.B.E, program, Thi ' ' ^dy was also viewed as 
a means for evaluating the effectiveness of a three-week training 
period toward producing desirable and/or favorable changes in partici- 
pants^ knowledge and understanding of A.B.E, and attitudes toward the 
A.B.E. program, 

This research w'as structured on a quasi-exper imental basis with 
a "separate-sample-pre tes t-pos t t es t’' design. The subjects included 
the 95 participants dn the National Teacher-Trainer Institute for 
Adult Basic Education conducted by the Department of Adult Education 
of North Carolina State University in July, 1967. 

The research data were obtained by the administration of four 
instruments which included; (1) biographical data form, (2) cognitive 
inventory, (3y affective inventory, and (4) Allport (1960) 

Study of Values test. 

Certain personal and situational characteristics of the subjects 
were selected as the independent variables of the study and included; 
(1) age, (2) se;:, (3) race, (^) educational achievement, (5) A,B,E, 
experience, and (6) location of present residence. 
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Discussion and Conclusions 



Based upon the findings reported In the previous chapter, It 
may be concluded that the subjects’ knowledge and understanding 
(cognitions) of and attitude (affect) toward the A,B.E. program 
did Increase and/or become more favorable as a result of their 
participation in the three-week institute (treatment) . 

It appears that the 1967 leacher-Trainer Institute wis success- 
ful in the attainment of its objectives which were to provide meaningful 
learning experiences designed to assist the participants to increase 
their knowledge and understanding of the various aspects of the A.B.E. 
program. The extent to which the new knowledge was retained or 
Influenced subsequent overt beha\’ior was beyond the scope of this 
study. 

The degree of favorable affect or attitude of the subjects 
toward the A,B.E. program at the conclusion of the training period 
was at a relatively high level as measured by the affective Inventory. 

By the same token, their attitude at the beginning of the program may 
be said to have been at a high level; however, it was determined through 
analysis of variance that there w’as a significant difference betw’een 
pre- and posttest attitudes. Further analysis indicated that the 
change was significant in the direction of a more favorable attitude. 

Although it was concluded that the subjects’ attitude became 
more favorable tow’arJ the A.B.h. Program during their participation 
in the Teacher-Trainer Institute, the extent to which the content of 
the training influenced Che change: rather than uncontrollable events 
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was not determinable from available evidence and was not within 



the scope of the study. 

The fact that the hypotliesis based upon the theory of cognitive- 
affective consistency was rejected may be due to an inherent inadequacy 
of the affective inventory to be sensitive to comparable content areas 
or specific aspects as was the cognitive inventory. The affective 
inventory tended to deal with the program at a broad or macro 

level; whereas, the cognitive inventory was concerned more with 
specifics and may be construed as dealing at the micro level. 

Based upon observations discussed in the third chapter, it was 
noted that the value interests of the research subjects were to some 
extent at variance w^ith those held by other populations. These observa- 
tions were made by comparing mean scores and were used solely for 
descriptive purposes. 

In the preceding chapter, differences within each independent 
variable which vrere based upon ihe subjects' first-rank assignment 
(major value orientation) of the six value categories v’ere examined. 

Race was the only independent variable where significant differences 
existed betw’een categories. The greatest contrasts betw’een the 
Caucasian and Negro first-ranked values were w’here more of the 
Caucasian subjects indicated greatest interest in the economic and 
political values and far more of the Negro subjects were interested 
in the social value. 

The analysis of date indicated a lack of association between the 
subjects' major value orientations and sex categoi ies a? hypothesized 
and as indicated by the authors of the 
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The findings supported hypothesis H and may partially account 

6 

for the absence of significant differences within the other “independent 
variables related to i.ajor value orientations > according to 

the distribution of the subjects by race as shown in Table 12, Negro 
subjects were found in most all of the variable categories; and their 
first-place ranking may have had at. equalizing effect upon the distri- 
bution among the six value cctegories). 

The Allport ^t (1960) Study of Values test has been used 

extensively and appears to be a reliable instrument to determine 
relative interests in the six value categories It is easy to 
administer and score; however, it appears to have rather limited 
utility in research studies due to the lack of independence of 
scores on one value with scores on the remaining fi‘’ e values. 

With reference to attitudinal differences within the independent 
variables, the only variable where significant differences were 
found to exist among categories was that of educational achievement. 
This difference, however, was in the opposite direction from that 
hypothesized, but the 'effective inventory was found to detect 
differences. The failure of the instrument to detect significant 
differences within other variables may have been due to the nature 
of the statements; > the statements were primarily of a broad, 

philosophic nature rather than being more specifically related to 
the various components of the program. On the other hand, this 
failure may have been due to some equalizing effect of the institute 
program on the subjects' attitudes toward the A,B,E, program. 
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In future research efforts utilizing level-r f-educat ional 
achievement as a variable, careful consider ition should be given 
to a more discrete measure than that employed in the present study. 
Here, it would have been possible for a person to have earned graduate 
credits equivalent to that required for the Doctor’s degree, but 
may have been categorized at the Bachelor's degree-plus-addi tioual- 
credits level. 

Since there is currently such a high incidence of migration, 
the location-of -present-residence variable may not be as appropriate 
in future research dealing with values as perhaps ’’location of 
residence during childhood,” ’’typ^": of neighborhood in which reared,” 
e tc . 

Reference is again made to the phase of the study concerned with 
determining the major value orientations of the subjects. Ore will 
recall that significant differences existed w^ithin only one variable 
based upon data obtained using an established instrument. One should 
not then fault the affective inventory for being insensitive to the 
measurement of attitudes toward the A.E.E. program without giving 
some consideration to other sccial and/ jr psychological factors 
inherent within the subjects. This and certain other aspects of 
the findings will receive further elaboration in the following section. 



Implications fo r Future Research 




This study was primarily concerned with measuring or determining 
the major value orientations and attitudes of A.B.E. teacher trainers 
at a given point in time. Although the attitude scale developed for 
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use in this study was found to discriminate between individuals, it 
is suggested that the scale be further refined in an attempt to render 
it more sensitive to expressed attitudes. 

Greater sensitivity might be gained by the inclusion of additional 
statements which pertain to more discrete elements of the A.B.E. 
program such as the undereducated adult learner, the teacher, the 
administrator, and the curriculum as well as the undergirding philosophy 
and objectives. Such a synthesis would appear to render tha scale 
applicable to various positional groups rather than to those known as 
teacher trainers. 

This study may serve as a point of departure with respect to 
empirical evidence concerning the values and attitudes of that 
cadre of personnel in charge of A.B.E. programs. Further study should 
be directed toward the relationships betv;een attitudes and ro]e 
performance. Some approacnes might include: 

A. A replication, in part, of the present study to also 
include a follow-up measurement of attitudes to determine 
the effect of additional experience. 

B. A replication, in part, of the present study to determine 

the equalizing effect of intensive training periods on 
subjects’ attitude , compare the relationship betv;een 

changes in attitude and the independent variables from 
pretest to posttest). 

C. A determination of the relationship between attitudes and 
degree of effectiveness of the incumbent of the position 



under investigation. 



D. A determination of the piedictive value of the attitude 
scale as related to future on-the-job effectiveness. 

E. A determination of tlie relationships betwet.r. attitudes and 

other social and psychological factors, _!.£.•> satisfaction, 

motivation, etc. 

In future reseaL'ch c3.^.aling with siinilar periods of intensive 
training, one nay w^ish to consider a researcli design that would 
permit the collection of pre- and postcest data from all participants. 
The additional pretest data nay be more important chan attempting to 
control for any practice effect over such an extended period cf tine. 

It has been suggested by certain subject specialists that the 
A.B.E, teaclier should possess a quality knou^'l simply as missionary 
zeal. Is this a concept that can be operationally defined? Do the 
A.B.E. teachers possess such a trait? \Chat is the unique nature of 
an A.B.E. teacher who would teach, in most cises, youthful learners 
during the day and then assume the task of guiding learning experiences 
for undereducated adults at night? k^hat influence does the observance 
of short-term, tangible results from the adult classroom have upon 
the A.B.E. teacher? In vliat ways do A.B.E. teachers differ from 
other elementary and secondary school tGachers? kliat discernable 
differences exist between the attributes and character i^iics of 
A.B.E. teachers who gain little tenure and those who persist in the 
profession? By what t,eans can an administrator mort effectively 
predict the future effectiveness of newly recruited A.B.E. teachers? 
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The above que'^tions which are related to the unique nature and 
characteristics oi the A.B.E. teacher have been sui;;gested by the 
findings of this research and would serve as a basis for f oimula ting 
proble s for future research. 
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Appendix A. Personal and Situation al 
Characteristics 



NORTH CAROLINA STATE UNIVERSITY 
Department of Adult and Community College Education 

Biographical Data “ Adult Basic Education 

Instructions ; Please respond to the following questionnaire by completing 
each numbered item. If you determine an item to be Not Applicable to 
you, pJease respond to it by placing an N/A in its space. This will 
indicate that you have not inadvertently skipped any portion of the 
form. 



1. 


Name ; 








(Last) (First) 




(Middle Initial) 


2. 


Address : 








(Number and Street) 


(City) 


(State) (Zip Code) 


3. 


Phone Number; 


4. 


County : 




(Area Code) (Number) 






5. 


Birth Date; 


6. 


Sex; .1 Male .2 Female 




(Month) (Day) (Year) 




(Check One) 


7. 


Race or Ethnic Group (Check One): 







.1 Caucasian .2 ^Negro .3 Other 

(Specify) 

8, Marital Status ( Chr ck One ) ; 



1_ 


Married 


.3_ 


Divorced 


.5 


Separated 


2 


Single 


.4 


Widowed 







9. Please indicate the term which best describes the location of your 
present residence (Check One); 



1 


_Urban , 


Central 


City 


. 3 


Ru»'al Non-Farm 


2 


Urban , 


Outside 


Central City 


,4 


Rural Farm 



10, Please Indicate your present employment status in the A.B.E. 
program ( Check One ) ; 

*1 Full Time .2 Part Time .3 Not Employed 

At Present 
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11, Please indicp.te your present classification in the A.B.E. program 
(Check One) : 



.1 


A.B.E. 


Teacher 




.4 


A.B.E. Administrator 


.2^ 


^A.B.E. 


Teacher 


Trainer 


.5 


or Supervisor 
Counselor 


.3 


A.B.E. 


Teacher 


(In Training ~ 


,6 


Other (Spec.^fy) 



Ko Experience) 



12. Do you have teaching or supervisory duties other than in A.B.E. 
( Check One ) ? 

.1 Yes .2 ^No 



13. 


Please indicate the length 
program (Check One): 


of time you have 


worked 


in the A.B.E. 






.1 0 Years .3 


3 to 5 Years 


.5 


11 nr More 


Years 




.2 1 to 2 Years 


^6 to 10 Years 








lA. 


Please indicate the length 
school (check One) : 


of time you have 


taught 


in elementary 




. 1 0 Years . 3 


3 to 5 Years 


.5 


11 or More 


Years 




.2 1 to 2 Years .A 


6 to 10 Years 








15. 


PJease indicate the length 
school (Check One): 


of time you have 


taught 


in secondary 






. 1 0 Years . 3 


3 to 5 Years 


.5 


11 or More 


Years 




.2 1 to 2 Years .A 


6 to 10 Years 









16. Please indicate the primaiy reason for your attending the A.B.E. 
institute ( Check One ) ; 



.1 At my own request 

,2 ^At my supervisor's request 

.3 ^At my supervisor's directive 
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17. 



Please indicate your highest educational acliievemen t ( Check One ): 



.1 


High schoo. graduate 


.5 


lUster ' s degree 


.2 


High school plus 
some college 


.6 


j^laster‘s degree plus 
additional credits 


.3 


Bachelor’s degree 


.7 


Ph .D . or Ed .0. 


.4 


Eaclielor^s degree plus 


.8 


Other 



additional credits (Specify) 



18. What are your plans concerning the graduate-credit option 

(Che ck One ) : 

,1 I have elected to work fOk graduate credit. 

.2 I do not plan to work for graduate credit. 

19. Please indicate the length of time since you earned your highest 

degree ( Check One ) : 



1 


No degree 


.5 


6 to 


10 Years 


2 


Less than one year 


.6 


11 to 


29 Years 


3 


1 to 2 Years 


.7 


30 or 


Mora Years 


A 


3 to 5 Years 









20. Have you been involved in any type of in-s(irvice training in 

Adult Sasic Education ( Check One )? 

.1 ^Yes .2 N’c 

21. Please indicate the primary wage earner in your household 

( Check One ) ; 

.1 Self . .2 Spouse 

22. Have you ever held or do you now hold a valid state teacher's 

certificate ( Check One )? 

. 1 Y es .2_ No 

Thank You . Please check the form to be certain yoj have responded to 
each statement. 
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Appendix B. Cognitive Inventor y 



NORTH CAROLINA STATE UNIVERSITY 
Department of Adult and Community College Education 

Cognitive Inventory ~ Adult Basic Educc+*ion 

Name and Number 

Genera l 

Please read each statement carefully and circle the correct answer 
as T(true) or F{false) . 

1. T F An adequate adult basic education program may be developed 
without a philosophy and objectives. 

*2. T F Teachers should '■<eJect reading materials for students accord- 
ing to establisheu critei ta. 

3. T F A teache?: will understand his students better if he spends 
time sharing experiences of the students in their environ- 
.nental setting. 

'4. T F Disadvantaged adults are skilled comparative buyers. 

5. T F Teacher-inade audio-visual aids may be more effective than 

commercial audio-visual aids. 

6. T F Teachers should develop continuous evaluation techniques 

for their classes. 

7. T F Evaluation is primarily to determine how well objectives 

have been achieved. 

*8. T F Disadvantaged admits have generally experienced fev 
successes in life. 

9. T F Poor nutrition may be a cause for some scudents^ apathy, 
short attention span, sleepiness in class, etc 

*1'"'. T F Adult illiterates may better be dc.rcribcd as functional 
illiterates . 

11. T F Undereducated adults learn to read more easily when reading 
materials are closely related to their eveiyday interests. 



* Denotes items selected for scoring based on item analysis. 
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12. T 

*13. T 

14. T 

15. X 

16. X 
*17. X 
*18. X 

19. T 

20. X 

*21. X 

22. T 

23. X 

*24. X 

25. T 

26. X 







F An effective tt^acher uses success to stimulate further 
attempts to learn. 

F Undereducated adults are not generally future oriented. 

F Students tend to repeat those responses which are pleasant 
and satisfying and to avoid those which are annoying. 

F Xhe teacher of adults who has at his disposal a variety of 
techniques for reading, and a flexible attitude toward the 
application of them^will achieve the best results. 

F Xhe teaching of reading to adult illiterates is more remedial 
than developmental. 

F Because undereducated adults have had much experience with 
limited budgets, they manage the family budget shrev;dly. 

F Xhe tendency to have large families has developed effective 
skills in child-rearing practices among the adult illit- 
erates. 

F A major purpose for teaching mathematics to this population 
is to help them to do better consumer buying. 

F Planning a family budget is an excellent way of giving 
students practice in mathematics as well as help them get 
the most from their income, 

F Most undereducated adults need to learn their rights as 
citizens . 

F Xhese students should be encouraged to examine the various 
jobs in demand in the job market in order to have knowledge 
of realities in the emp loymen t p ic tut e , 

F A battery of occupational tests and inventories will provide 
a rather reliable picture of the undereducated adult^s 
abilities. 

F Many undereducated adults are aware that their appearance 
and grooming may be offensive to a potential employer. 

F Xeachers must be encouraged to mal:e use of individual and 
group diagnostic te;iting to determine areas for major 
teaching emphasis . 

F To evaluate the overall program and individual growth, 
students should be tested periodically with standardized 
tests. 
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27. T F Teacher r.ide tests are more reliable for counseling than 
standardized tests. 

Group Dynamics 



28. 


T 


F 


Task functions are found in all groups while maintenance 
functions are only found in informal groups. 


*29. 


T 


T* 


Performance of the gatekeeping function forces attention 
on the flow in communication among members in the group. 


30. 


T 


F 


Silent members in a group usually feel that the decision 
reached by the group is a good decision. 


31. 


T 


F 


A decision that is logically right will always be psycho- 
logically right. 


32. 


T 


F 


The laboratory method of learning is sometimes called the 
trial and error method of learning. 


33. 


T 


F 


Knowledge of human relations is usually presented separate 
and apart f rom teclmical knowledge . 


Phil 


osophy 




*34. 


T 


F 


Philosophizing and thinking critically about goals and 



means in education can help teachers and administrators 
to be critical of the terms they use and the meaning they 
attach to terms. 



35. T F Philosophizing and thinking critically about goals '^nd 

means In education can help teachers and administrators 
determine precisely how much learning takes place in a 
g:.ven learning situation. 

36. T F Philosophizing and thinking critically about goals and 

means in educitlon can help teachers and administrators to 
know how to deal correctly with each practical problem 
they are faced with In the management of the learning 
process . 



*37. X F Philosophizing and thinking critically about goals and 

means in education can encourage teachers and administra- 
tors to examine educational practice according to estab- 
lished standards of performance . 

*33. X F Xhe adult learner usually requires a longer time to perform 
learning taskj, especially those involving psychomotor 
skills. 




F Xhe adult learner is less impatient in the pursuit of 
learning goals. 
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39. X 



Curriculum Development 



The following statements have a number of possible answers given. Circle 
the number which indicates the ONE response you feel is correct. 



40. The major dimensions cf an adult basic education curriculum 
include : 



.1 Objectives and content 
.2 Teaching methods and content 

.3 Objectives, learning experiences, and plans for evaluation 
. 4 Learning experiences and plans for evaluation . 



*41. An adequately formulated educational objective includes: 



.1 A description of what the teacher plans to teach 

.2 An identification of the learner, behavioral change(s) to be 
effected in the learner, and content area in whic' the change 
is to become operative 

.3 An identification of skills to be taught to the undereducated 
learner 

.4 A description of methods that the A.B.E, teacher plans to 
use in teaching his A.B.E. class. 



42. The primary sources from which objectives for the A.B.E. curric- 
ulum should be derived include: 

.1 The combined good judgment of the A.B.E. teacher and admin- 
istrator 

.2 A study of the undereducated adult as a potential learner, 
analysis of the undereducated adult's culture, analysis of 
contemporary life, and recommendations of subject-matter 
specialists 

.3 A careful review of the latest publications prepared 
especially for adult basic education 
.4 Findings gleaned from research about how students learn 
content and skills in the several relevant subject-matter 
areas . 

43. The major behavioral changes that adult basic education teachers 
seek to effect in their students may be classified as; 

.1 Skills 
.2 Attitudes 

.3 Knowledge, understanding, attitudes, and skills 
.4 Improved reading and writing skills. 
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I >.ainlng Laboratory 

44, Uliich of the following best defines the '’Open Door Policy” 
as implemented in the Learning Laboratory by the Department 
of Community Colleges in North Cerolina? 

.1 Acceptance cf adults 18 years and older 
.2 Acceptance of adults regardless of prior educational 
training 

.3 Acceptance of students above the eighth grade level 
.4 Only and j_2 above. 

*45. Generally speaking, students admitted to the Learning Laboratory 
are considered to be: 

.1 Homogeneous 
.2 Heterogeneous 
,3 Polygamous 
,4 Monogamous, 

*46. W ich of the following is not considered a responsibill t v nf 
the Learning Laboratory Coordinator? 

.1 interviewing students 
.2 Teaching 
.3 Counseling students 
.4 Testing. 

47. LTiic h of the following placement inventories may be € L. 
during the initial admittance into the lab? 

.1 English 
.2 Mathematics 
.3 Reading 

, 4 None of the above , 

*48. The individual motivation of each student in the Lea^' 

Laboratory is probably increased more as a result of: 

,1 Low-level placement 
,2 Individual pacing 
.3 Immediate success being obtained 
.4 Student setting his own schedule. 
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Sociologic a l Considerations 



Circle the number in the column to the right of each statement which 
indicates whether you agree, or disagree with, or are undecided about 
ejch statement. 

Unde- Dis“ 
Agree agree 

A. Contemporary society may be 
characterized by: 



A9. 


Inr'3asing occupational mobilit/ 


1 


2 


3 


*50. 


A high emphasis placed on achievement 


1 


2 


3 


*51. 


A high emphasis placed on education 


1 


2 


3 


*52. 


A belief in the dignity of man 


1 


2 


3 


*53. 


A belief in the democratic process 


1 


2 


3 


*54. 


A complex division of labor 


1 


2 


3 


55. Oeep religious convictions 
Undereducation (of adults) is related to: 


1 


2 


3 


*56. 


A high degree of anomia 


1 


2 


3 


*57. 


Low Income 


1 


2 


3 


*38. 


Poor health 


1 


2 


3 


*59. 


Standing in the lower c lass 


1 


2 


3 


*60. 


High level of aspiration 


1 


2 


3 


61. 


Low verbalizing in conversation 


1 


2 


3 



C. Characteristics of low-income families 
include; 



62. 


Close family ties 


1 


2 


3 


63. 


A work orientation of getting 
money and Spending it 


1 


2 


3 


*64. 


A highly localized view of the 
world 


1 


2 


3 


*65. 


Suspicion of outsiders 


1 


2 


3 


*66. 


Dependence upon religion and 
expressions of emotionalism as 
a release and as a strength 
against adversity 


1 


2 


3 


What 


is meant by the term ’^cultural empathy'" 


(use 


back of 


page if 


necessary) ? 
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Adult Learning 



68. Briefly explain what is meant by the concept of develop 'cental 
tasks (use back of page for additional space)? 



69. Briefly define "learning'* (use back of page for additional 
space) ? 



70. ' 74. List five principles of learning. 

70. 

71. 

72. 

73. 

74. 

Educational Technology 

75. - 79. List five principles of prograrmed learning. 

75. 

76. 

77. 

78. 

79. 




Thauk you . 



Please check the form to be certain you have responded 
to each item. 



Appendix C. A f fective Inventory 



NOREH CAROLINA STATE UNIVERSITY 
Department of Adult and Community College Education 

Affective Inventory -■ AHuit B'lsic Education 

Nfme and number 



Below is a list of statements concerning the A.B.E. program. 
Please read all statements carefully and respond to them on the 
basis of your opinion. Make your response to each statement by 
circling the number in the appropriate column which best describes 
the extent to which you agree or disagree with the content of the 
statement. 

E wanple : If you strongly agree with the following statement, 

circle the number five in the column at the right. 

Everyone is entitled to an education ® 4321 







"0 








Q) 


o 


rH 




'V 


a; 


OO 




•H 


n 


C <1> 


tv 


o 


60 


0 <1> 




0) 


d 


u u 


n 


-o 


w 


4J OQ 
W < 




c 


■H 

Q 


5 


4 


3 


2 



1. Raising the educational level of adults 
should primarily be a concern of private 
and/or religious organizations rather 

than public agencies 5 

2, The illiterate adult had the same oppor- 
tunity for an education as anybody else - 

so why bother about him now? 3 



3. Most A.B.E. teachers are interested in 
the program because it is a means of 



svppletaentlng their incone 5 

*4. A.B.E. is essential for helping the 
undereducated adult to get the most 
out of life 5 



4 3 2 1 



4 3 2 1 



4 3 2 1 



4 3 2 1 



’^Denotes items selected for scoring as shown based on item 
analys i s . 
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*5. Some A.B.C. teachers may take their respon- 
sibilities lightly, but this is not a 
common attribute among A,B.E, teach'^rs . . 5 

*6. The A.B.E. program offers a reel chal- 



lenge to its participants 5 

*7. It will take t:everal years to get the 
job done, but A.B.E. will pay off in 
the long run 5 



8. The A.B.E, effort appears to be a waste 

of time and effort in most instances ... 5 



A 3 2 1 

A S 2 1 

A 3 2 1 

A 3 2 1 



^^ 9 . It is difficult to see how une could 
expect the undereducated adult to 
benefit froii / .B.E. as it is now 

structured 5 A 3 2 1 



10. The desirable results of A.B.E. have 

not received the attention they deserve. .5 A 3 2 1 

**11. The underlying objectives of the A.B.E. 
program are good but their achievement 

will seldom be a reality 5 A 3 2 1 

**12. A.B.E. uses public funds which would 
produce higher returns for society if 
channeled into secondary and elementary 

educat.^on 5 A 3 2 1 



*13, A.B.E. is one of the greatest social 

movements in America today 5 



A 3 2 1 






Denotes 



items selected for reverse scoring 



based on 



item analysis. 
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5 ^321 



14. The A.B.E. learner is usually not 
interested in learning even though 
he attends classes regularly 5 

■*15. A.B.E, is aimed at the very roots 
of the problen of the culturally 
deprived 5 

*16. Society should support A.B.E, efforts 
because it has neglected the under- 
educated adult for so many years ... 5 

**17. Too much time is spent on matters of 

little importance in A.B.E 5 

*18. A.B.E, has been one of the most sig- 
nificant advancements in the field of 
education in recent years 5 

19. The teaching methods used by most A.B.E. 
teachers are inappropriate for use with 
adults 3 



4 3 2 1 

4 3 2 1 

4 3 2 1 

4 3 2 1 

4 3 2 1 

4 3 2 1 



*20. Most A.B.E. teachers become inspired 
by the potential for overall good 

that the A.B.E. program offers .... 5 4321 



**21. The A.B.E, program is too superficial 

to have real social implications ... 5 

22, The A.B.E. learner usually overrates 
his own ability to learn and 
achieve 5 



4 3 2 1 



4 3 2 1 



23, Though some adult students may benefit 

from A.B.E., rrost of them will rot . . 5 4 3 2 1 

2^ Public support for A.B.E. should be 
maintained at a high level even at 

the expense of other public programs .5 4321 
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25. The undereducated iult would ieara 

just as well if he attended regular 
public school classes 5 

26. A.B.E. is only a stop-gap Pleasure 

toward the solving of the poverty 
problem 5 

27. The main concern should be to pro- 

vide A.iUE. classes end not bother to 
think about the end lesults 5 

**28, The extent to which the under- 

educated adult learns is of little 
concern to most A.B.E. teachers ... 5 



3 2 1 
^321 
^321 
^321 



*29. The A.B.E. program is a manifestation 
of the value society places on the 

indiv idual 5 ^ 3 2 1 

30. Adults who enroll in A.B.E. classes are 

usually highly motivated to learn . . 5 ^321 

31, The A.B.E. program is fundamentally 
sound but I question its real value 

in view of the present approach ... 5 ^321 

*32, Most of the time \ feel that raising 
the educational level of illiterate 
adults is an important social move- 



ment 5 ^ 3 2 1 

33. The exaggerated concern for ths under- 
educated adult is something I find 

distasteful 5 4 3 2 1 



**34. A.B.E, has become stagnated and has 
little to offer the individual 
participant 5 




**35. There is a need to raise the cultural 

level of some adults but X do not think 
A.B.E. will have much impact in doing 
so 5 
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4 3 2 1 



Undecided 
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4 3 2 1 



Too much money is being spent on 
A.B.E. for the benefit derived . 



4 3 2 1 



Most A.B.E. learners do not have 
the intellectual ability to 
achieve success in class .... 



4 3 2 1 



Teachers visually find the A.B.E. 
learner highly motivated .... 



The A.B.E. program would have a greater 
impact on our social problems if it 
were given greater public support . . 



4 3 2 1 



4 3 2 1 



Public money could best be used in 
educational efforts other than A.B.E. 



4 3 2 1 



The A.B.E. program is achieving itfj 
goals and objectives in most 
ir stances ..... 



4 3 2 1 



Public support should have been 
given to A.B.E. years ago . . . 



Most A.B.E. teachers don’t want to go 
to the extra effort to become more 
effective with their students , . . . 



4 3 2 1 



4 3 2 1 



Most A.B.E. teachers quit the program 
before they have gained enough experieiice 
to be really effective with adult stu- 
dents ................ 5 



4 3 2 1 



The illiterate adult can learn just as 
well at his level as other adults at 
higher levels 5 



4 3 2 1 



Thank you. Please check the fomi to be certain you have responded 
to 5ach item. 
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Appendix D. S>imrcary of Personal and Situational 
Characteristics of Subjects 



Appendix Table 1. Distribution of subjects according to specified 
age category and by sex 



Age group (years) 


Male 


Sex 

Female 


Total 


Num- 

ber 


Per- 

cent 


Num- 

ber 


Per- 

cent 


Num- 

ber 


Per- 

cent 


34 or less 


22 


36 


10 


29 


32 


34 


35 to 44 


24 


39 


9 


27 


33 


35 


45 or more 


15 


25 


15 


44 


30 


31 


Total 


61 


100 


34 


100 


95 


100 



Appendix Table 2. 


Distribution of subjects according to 
marital status and by sex 


specif i ed 


Marital status 


_ Mci 


le 


Sex 

Female 


Total 


Num- 

ber 


Per- 

cent 


Num- 

ber 


Per- 

cent 


Num- 

ber 


Per- 

cent 


Married 


55 


91 


16 


47 


71 


75 


Single 


5 


8 


10 


29 


15 


16 


Divorced 


1 


1 


3 


9 


4 


4 


Widowed 


-- 


-- 


4 


12 


4 


4 


Sepa rated 


— 


-- 


1 


3 


1 


1 


Total 


61 


100 


34 


100 


95 


100 
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Appendix Table 3. Distribution of subjects according to years of 
experience teaching in elementary school and by 
sex 



Years experience teaching 
in elementary school 


Male 


Sex 

Female 


Total 


Num“- 

ber 


Per- 

cent 


Num- 

ber 


Per- 

cent 


Num- 

ber 


Per- 

cent 


No experience 


U 


^0 


3 


9 


27 


28 


1 to 2 


1 


11 


2 


6 


9 


10 


3 to 5 


1 


11 


7 


20 


1^ 


15 


6 to 10 




23 


3 


9 


17 


18 


11 or more 


9 


15 


19 


56 


28 


29 


Total 


61 


100 


3^ 


100 


95 


100 



Appendix Table 


Distribution of subjects according to years of 
experience teaching in secondary school and by 
sex 


Years experience 
in secondary scho 


Sex 

teaching Male Female 


Total 


1 Num- 

ber 


Per- 

cent 


Num- 

ber 


Per- 

cent 


Num- 

ber 


Per- 

cent 


No experience 


21 


3^ 


20 


59 


^1 


43 


1 to 2 


10 


16 


k 


12 


1^ 


15 


3 to 5 


8 


13 


2 


6 


10 


10 


6 to 10 


15 


25 


3 


9 


18 


19 


11 or more 


7 


12 


5 


1^ 


12 


13 


Total 


61 


100 


3^ 


100 


95 


100 
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Appendix Table 5. Distribution of subjects accorriirg to educational 
achievement and by graduate credit 







Graduate 

Yes 


credit 

No 




Total 


Educational achievement 


Num- 

ber 


Per- 

cent 


Num- 

ber 


Per- 

cent 


Num- 

ber 


Per- 

cent 


High school plus some 


college work 


2 


3 


4 


20 


6 


6 


Bachelor’s degree 


10 


13 


1 


5 


11 


12 


Bachelor's degree plus 


graduate work 


38 


50 


4 


20 


42 


44 


Master's degree 


11 


15 


6 


30 


17 


18 


Master's degree plus 


additional graduate work 


U 


19 


5 


25 


19 


20 


Total 


75 


100 


20 


100 


95 


100 



Appendix Table 6. 


Distribution of 
highest degree 


subjects according to 
and by graduate credit 


years 


since 


Years since highest 


degree 




Graduate 

Yes 


credit 

No 




Total 


Num- 

ber 


Per- 

cent 


Num- 

ber 


Per- 

cent 


Num- 

ber 


Per- 

cent 


Less than 1 




2 


3 


1 


5 


3 


3 


1 to 2 




13 


17 


4 


20 


17 


18 


3 to 5 




16 


21 


4 


20 


20 


21 


6 to 10 




16 


21 


2 


10 


18 


19 


11 to 29 




23 


31 


5 


25 


28 


30 


30 or more 




3 


4 


-- 


-- 


3 


3 


No deg “ee 




2 


3 


4 


20 


6 


6 


Total 




75 


100 


20 


100 


95 


100 
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Appendix Table 7. Distribution of subjects according to ones holding 
a teaching certificate and by ones taking the 
course for graduate credit 



Graduate credit 



Yes No Total 



Teaching certificate 


Num- 

ber 


Per- 

cent 


Num- 

ber 


Pe r- 
cent 


Num- 

ber 


Per- 

cent 


Yes 


69 


92 


18 


90 


87 


92 


No 


6 


8 


2 


10 


8 


8 


Total 


75 


100 


20 


100 


95 


100 



Appendix Table 8. Distribution of subjects according to primary 
wage earner and by A.B.K. employment status 



A.B.E. employment status 


Primary 

Self 


wage earner 
Spouse 


Total 


Num 

ber 


Per- 

cent 


Num- 
be r 


Per- 

cent 


Num- 

ber 


Per- 

cent 


Full time 


24 


28 


3 


37 


27 


29 


Part time 


57 




5 


63 


62 


65 


Not yet employed 


6 


1 


* * 


— 


6 


6 


Total 


87 


lUO 


8 


100 


95 


10- 
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Appendix Table 9. Distribution of subjects according to A.B.E. 
emplo>T:nent status and by sex 



A.B.E. employment status 


Male 


Sex 


Female 


Total 


Num- 

ber 


Per- 

cent 


Num- 

ber 


Per- 

cent 


Num- 

ber 


Per- 

cant 


Full time 


20 


33 


7 


21 


27 


29 


Part time 


36 


59 


26 


76 


62 


65 


Not yet employed 


5 


8 


1 


3 


6 


6 


Total 


61 


100 


34 


100 


95 


100 



Appendix 'table 10. Distribution of subjects according to A.B.E. 
classification and by sex 



Sex 



Male Female Total 



A.B.E. classification 


Num- 

ber 


Per- 

cent 


Num- 

ber 


Per- 

cent 


Num- 

ber 


Per- 

cent 


Teacher trainer 


6 


10 


4 


12 


10 


10 


Teacher 


24 


39 


20 


59 


44 


46 


Teacher (in training) 


6 


10 


5 


14 


11 


12 


Administrator or supervisor 


24 


39 


4 


12 


28 


30 


Counselor 


1 


2 


— 


-- 


1 


1 


Other 


— 


— 


1 


3 


1 


1 


Total 


61 


100 


34 


100 


95 


100 
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Appendix Table 12« Distribution of 
classification 


subjects 
and by A, 


according to A,B.E. 
B*E. employment status 


A.B.E. classification 




A,B,E. 


employment 


status 




Full 
t ime 


Part 

time 


Not 

empl 


yet 

oyed 


Num- 

ber 


Per- 

cent 


Num- 

ber 


Per- 

cent 


Num- 

ber 


Per- 

cent 


Teacher trainer 


A 


15 


5 


8 


1 


17 


Teacher 


7 


26 


37 


60 


— 


— 


Teacher (in training) 


1 


A 


5 


8 


5 


83 


Administrator or supervisor 


lA 


51 


lA 


22 


— 


— 


Counselor 


— 


— 


1 


2 


— 




Other 


1 


A 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Total 


27 


100 


62 


100 


5 


100 



Appendix Table 13, Distribution of subjects according to 
c laSdif icat ion and by ones having had 
in-ser\ ice training 


A,B,E. 

previou 


s 


In-service 

Yes 


training 

No 


Total 


A,B,E, classification Num- 

ber 


Per- 

cent 


Num- 

ber 


Per- 

cent 


Num- 

ber 


Per- 

cent 


Teacher tra^ ar 6 


11 


A 


10 


10 


11 


Teacher 29 


52 


15 


37 


A^ 


A6 


Teacher (in Training) 


-- 


11 


28 


11 


12 


Administrator or supervisor 18 


33 


10 


25 


28 


29 


Counselor 1 


2 


-- 


— 


1 


1 


Other 1 


2 




— 


1 


1 


Total 55 


300 


AO 


100 


95 


100 
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Appendix Table 14. Distribution of subjects according to age and by 
race 



Age (years) 


Caucasian 


Race 

Negro 


'T 


otal 


Num- 

ber 


Per- 

cent 


Num- 

ber 


Per- 

cent 


Num- 

ber 


Per- 

cent 


Under 35 


16 


26 


15 


46 


31 


33 


35 to 44 


25 


40 


9 


27 


34 


36 


45 or more 


21 


34 


9 


27 


30 


31 


Total 


62 


100 


33 


100 


95 


100 



Appendix Table 15. 


Distribution of 
by race 


subjects according to state 


and 


State 


Race 

Caucasian Negro 


Total 


Num- 

ber 


Per- 

cent 


Num- 

ber 


Per- 

cent 


Num- 

ber 


Per- 

cent 


District of Columbia 


1 


1 


7 


21 


8 


8 


Kentucky 


11 


18 


1 


3 


12 


13 


I'aryland 


6 


10 


6 


18 


12 


13 


North Carolina 


7 


11 


11 


3i 


18 


19 


Puerto Rico 


13 


21 


-- 


— 


13 


14 


, Virginia . ! ». 


13 


21 


6 


18 


19 


20 


Virgin Islands 


— 


-- 


2 


6 


2 


2 


West Virginia 


31 


18 


- — 


— 


11 


11 


Tdtal* * 


62 


100 


33 


100 


95 


100 
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Appendix i jle 16. Distribution of subjects according to state and by place of residence 
'type of community) 
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